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The Work Of Revere’s Men Helps 


Throughout the world, Revere’s Men and Metals 
have been helping to speed business and to make life 
better. For Revere metals endow many, many prod- 
ucts with greater usefulness and reliability, with 
increased economy and longer life, even with higher 
beauty. These fine metals are used or usable in almost 
everything, from jewelry to plumbing, automobiles to 
refrigerators, ranges to the utensils on them. In many 
cases you do not know that Revere supplies the mate- 
rials for essential parts of the things you admire so 
much and rely upon daily. Yet those metals serve you 
faithfully, seen or unseen. 


There are a great many Revere Metals and alloys, 
each with distinctive characteristics. For example, the 
brass that is made into a faucet handle is different 
from the brass of an electric lamp bulb base, and the 
copper in tubing for water lines is different from the 
copper used for automobile radiators. In producing 


Make The World Go Round... 


these and many other Revere Metals, we combine 
the knowledge and skill of the metallurgist, the 
engineer and the artisan. To the home we offer 
Revere Ware, copper-clad stainless steel cooking 
utensils and non-rusting metals for heating and water 
lines, for roofing, flashing, gutters and downspouts. 
To the manufacturer, we offer mill products in copper 
and its alloys, aluminum and magnesium alloys, and 
electric welded steel tube, plus, if desired, the collab- 
oration of the Revere Technical Advisory Service in 
selecting the most advantageous metal for a given 
process or product. 


Listen to Exploring the Unknown on the Mutual 
Network every Sunday evening, 9 to 9:30 p. m., EST. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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{ THE BANKS AT WORK... No. 6 of a Series } 


Money That Makes Money 


OUGH various financing plans, thousands of banks are pro- 
viding business, large and small, with ample credit to finance 
substantial growth. 


Among these developments in commercial banking are two types of 
service offered today by many banks throughout the country: 


Accounts Receivable Financing .. . A business can borrow up 
to 85% of the value of its accounts receivable on a revolving 
credit basis. These loans are self-liquidating. 


Inventory Financing ... Loans are made against raw materials, 


finished goods, and in certain cases, work in process. Security is in 
the form of factor’s lien, field or public warehouse receipts. 


Under these plans the loan is secured by specific assets of a business. 
That is why the banker can safely lend several times as much money 
as ie could on an unsecured basis. The service is prompt. The cost is 
moderate. 


With the help of such credit, thousands of business men are able to 
produce more, sell more, and provide more employment. They are 
contributing to the prosperity and stability of the country. 

- This bank makes Working Capital Loans for every sound purpose. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


POWER is vital 
to your market-plans for ’47 


Forecasts point to continued high 
demand for manufactured products 
throughout 1947. You've mapped 
your markets, planned your sales 
campaigns. 

But what about your production? 
Will your present power equipment 
stand the strain of peak operation 
needed to fill the avalanche of 
orders? Or will a major accident 
force a shut-down — setting you back 
months behind your competitors. 

Put POWER in your overall plan- 
ning for 1947. You can help forestall 
power headaches by means of Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler’s insurance and 
engineering. Based on years of ex- 
perience, the Company’s inspections 
of insured power equipment are 


designed to uncover the hidden 
danger spots — so that these may be 
corrected before damage is done. 

Hartford Steam Boiler has, by far, 
the largest field staff devoted solely 
to power-equipment inspection. This 
staff draws upon the experience the 
Company has gained in 80 years of 
concentration in this one line — 
power-equipment insurance, 

These are a few of the considera- 
tions that have made Hartford Steam 
Boiler the outstanding first choice 
among those who purchase power- 
equipment insurance. Ask your 
agent or broker how 
you, too, can profit 
from the Company’s 


facilities. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers «+ Pressure Vessels « 


Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines 


Turbines ¢ Electrical Equipment 
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Thanks for helping 
and best wishes for 
a Merry Christmas 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Parts made from HYCAR synthetic 
rubber have 50% greater abrasion re- 
sistance than parts made from natural 
rubber.That means they’II last longer, 
give more dependable performance 
in the most severe service, and save 
maintenance and replacement time. 


But that’s only one of HYCAR’s 
unusual and valuable properties. Ex- 
amine the list in the box at the right. 
Think of these properties in terms of 
your requirements of rubber parts. 
Realize that these properties may be 
had in an almost limitless number of 
combinations, each designed to meet 
the specific service conditions of the 
finished part. 


We have developed more than 5000 
recipes for HYCAR compounds — 
each compound engineered to do a 
certain job. If you’re looking for 
rubber parts that will give long life, 
dependability, and economical 
operation, specify HYCAR. 

Ask your supplier for parts made 
from HYCAR. Test them in your 
own applications, difficult or 
routine. You'll learn for yourself that 
it’s wise to use HYCAR for long- 
time, dependable performance. For 
more information, please write 
Department HA-13, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Hycar 


Beg. U.S. Pet. Of. 


LARGEST PRIVATELY PROOUCED BUTADIENE TYPE 


CHECK THESE 


SUPERIOR FEATURES OF HYCAR 


oS RESISTANCE == insuring dimen- 
sional stability of parts. 
2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—vup fo 250° 
F. dry heat; up to 300° F, hot oil. 


@. ABRASION RESISTANCE—5O% greater than 
satural rubber. 


4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW—even at elevated 
temperatures j 
5. LOW TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY —down fo 
—65° F, 
6. UGHT WEIGHT—1I5% to 25% lighter than 
ic rubbers. 


many other synthetic 

7. AGE RESISTANCE—exceptionally resistant 
checking or cracking from oxidation. ~ 

8. HARDNESS RANGE—compounds can be varied 

from extremely soft to sang 


© ROR LENREE 3) emer, wl 


Se cae ere — 
tact under pressure. (Metal can 
readily when desired. 


GOODRICH COMPANY 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ....'2:: 
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EPUBLICAN RIFT 


Conservative Republican chiefs are 
ving a little trouble in the Senate. 
Junior senaters, particularly western- 
like Roberison of Wyoming, are 
iled. They are protesting the deal 
hich was smoothly tailored recently by 
e half dozen top senators. This group 
figured that it sewed up control of leg- 
jslation in the next Congee (BW— 
ov.30’46,p5). 

The revolt isn’t ideological. It arises 
articularly from resentment over the 
lans of Taft, Vandenberg, and White. 
is trio has been considering, taking 
o top jobs ag in order to ‘keep a 
firm hand on the reins. This at a time 
when congressional reorganization has 
cut down the number of good jobs. The 
revolt is not very large or loud as yet. 
But Taft and Vandenberg, as presiden- 
tial aspirants, are ultrasensitive to criti- 
cism from inside the party. The whole 
plan, therefore, is being recast. 


Too Many Freshmen on the Team 


Key to the situation is the fact that 
the COP. Senate is largely made up 
of freshmen. Only four Republicans 
have more than seven years seniority. 
Only five others have served as much 
as one full terri. In this situation some 
half dozen men are entitled on seniority 
to just about wr: jobs they want. Evi- 
dence of the G.O.P. poverty of ex- 
perience is easy to find. For example, 
serious consideration for the floor 
leadership is being given to Kenneth 
Wherry of Nebraska. He has had only 
three years in the chamber. 

The inner circle is considering plans 
to appease rank-and-file grumbling. It 
wold limit its members to one major 
job apiece.. Also, it would create addi- 
tional jobs by insisting on increased 
Republican representation in several 
committees. These probably would in- 
clude the Labor, Appropriations, Public 
Lands, and Rules committees. 


Floor Leadership Wide Open 


Vandenberg was scheduled for presi- 
dent tem and chairmanship of For- 
eign Relations. Now he probably will 
keep the latter post, dear to his heart, 
and yield the Senate presidency to 
White. This would free the floor lead- 
ership and the chairmanship of Inter- 
state Commerce which Sen. ite had 
planned to take. 

The important floor leadership would 
be available to Taft. His friends, how- 
ever, advise him not to take it. The 
flaor leader has to stick his neck out on 
all major legislation. This is not a wise 
procedure for a man who hopes to be 
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President. Moreover, if Taft failed to 
take Labor, the committee would go to 
Sen. Aiken. Somewhat of a liberal, 
Aiken does not enjoy the trust.of the 
party leadership (page 93). 

Odds are that Taft will stay with the 
Labor Committee. He might yield the 
chairmanship of the G.O.P. steering 
committee. This leaves the floor lead- 
ership wide open to any of a half dozen 
contenders. These include Wherry, 
Bridges, Tobey, Millikin, and Brewster. 


HALLECK FOR SPEAKER 


On the House side, organization 
problems are smoothing out. Middle- 
of-the-roader Charles Halleck now seems 
to have the speakership clinched. The 
Dewey forces in New York and Penn- 
sylvania have no love for Halleck, who 
has a Willkie record. But they’ve 
plumped for him rather than for Clar- 
ence Brown of Ohio, his chief com- 

tition. Favoring Brown would give 
Taft and Bricker a lift toward ’48. 

Conservative southern Democrats ap- 
pear to have abandoned their campaign 
to block McCormack of Massachusetts 
out of the minority leadership (BW— 
Nov.23’46,p7) in favor of Cox or Ran- 
kin. This is the result of some fast 
political footwork last summer. The 
southerners have discovered that a ma- 
jority of the congressmen now favor 


Dr. Washington’s Formula 


Unhappy? Depressed? Worried 

about a recession? Washington 
will take care of you in the com- 
ing month with a whole series of 
économic reports. And all of them, 
it’s a safe bet, will be designed to 
cheer you up—at least, if you 
don’t read them too closely. 
e The President's Council of 
Economic Advisers will lead off 
the procession next week with a 
public, somewhat watered down 
version of their report to the 
White House on economic pros- 
pects for 1947. Part of the con- 
tent of their private report will 
show up, early in January, in the 
President’s state of the union and 
budget messages (which may be 
combined). At about the same 
time, OWMR will bring out its 
quarterly report. This one will be 
a rather elaborate year-end job. 

You won’t find predictions of 
trouble in any of them. The thing 
to watch is: Will they stop talk- 
ing about the danger of inflation? 


McCormack, including the potent Sam 
Rayburn. 

n any case, their ardor has been 
cooled by the plentiful evidence that 
the Truman Administration is swinging 
to their way of thinking (BW —Dec.7 
wee) It is obvious that in accepting 
McCormack they are not committing 
themselves to any New Deal program. 


INDISPENSABLE MAN 


Every coal crisis of recent years has 
compounded the evidence that the 
United Mine Workers is a one-man 
union. What would happen to the 
union if that man should die or quit 
has long been a subject for speculation. 
If John. L. Lewis has given any serious 
thought to that kind of crisis, there’s 
little indication of it. 

The danger for the rank and file of 
the miners is that their union might 
ae itself to pieces in a struggle to in- 

erit Lewis’ power. 

The lack of independent, vigorous 
leadership in U.M.W.’s official family, 
outside of Lewis himself, is evident. 
Lewis has nevér been willing to dele- 
pate authority. Pusapectivedy strong 
ieutenants have always been regarded 
as possible rivals for U.M.W. leader- 
ship. Their opportunities for develop- 
ment have been limited jealously. 


Plenty of Latent Talent 


Closest men to Lewis in the U.M.W. 
hierarchy are aging John T. Jones, the 
union’s chief lobbyist in Washington; 
John O'Leary, U.M.W. vice-president 
who took over for Lewis in his recent 
illness; and Thomas Kennedy, secretary- 
treasurer. All are likeable, could muster 
initial support in the union. But none 
would give the type of Lewis leader- 
ship that the miners like, and all have 
age and poor physical condition against 
them. 

If Lewis should have the chance to 
name a successor, his choice probably 
would be O’Leary. 

The importance of Denny Lewis, 
John L.’s brother, should never be min- 
imized in U.M.W. Denny is director 
of the mine union’s construction work- 
ers’ branch, and carries considerable 
weight in the catch-all District 50. He 
might, if an open fight developed, take 
over the presidency. 

There still is plenty of latent talent in 
the miners’ union. Ray Edmundson of 
Illinois, who once challenged Lewis in 
an election, might be brought back 
from a bewis-enforced obscurity when 
the time is propitious. John Owens, 
president of the Ohio district, and such 
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In America’s Huge Automotive 


Industry 


... ald Wherever goods are manufactured, \nco \ends a hand 


How often do we realize the extent to which the development 
of the gasoline engine and its applicafion to transportation has 
influenced our manner of living here in the U. S. A.? 


Rural-Free-Delivery ...store-door delivery...the develop- 
ment of suburbs, regional shopping centers, and our magnifi- 
cent network of roads and super highways... these are but a 
few of the conveniences, now widely regarded as necessities, 
which can be credited chiefly to the phenomenal growth of the 
use of motor cars, busses, and trucks. 


Using ingenuity and “know-how” based upon long experi- 
ence, automotive engineers design and precision-build into 
these vehicles ...on a mass production basis... the ability to 
take gruelling punishment with a minimum of upkeep... day 
in and day out... year after year. 


Since the turn of the century technical staffs of International 
Nickel have worked with automotive engineers, metallurgists, 
production and research men, furnishing technical information 
and assistance on a wide range of metal problems... to this 


THE INTERNATIONAL NECKEL COMPANY, INC. 


extent contributing to the continuing improvements in motor 
vehicle performance. 

Through this and comparable experience gained in technical 
service throughout industry, International Nickel has accu- 
mulated a fund of useful information on the selection, fabrica- 
tion, treatment and performance of alloys containing Nickel. 
This information and data are yours for the asking. Write for 


“List A” of available publications. 


NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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jnor stalwarts as Percy Tetlow, Lewis’ 
dustrial adviser, John P. Busarello of 
ennsylvania, William Blizzard of West 
inia, and William Mitch of Ala- 
ma also would loom as dark horse 
sibilities. But all would be fought 
fom within, and the union would suf- 


Murray Is Possibility 

The bald fact is that considerable 
ine workers’ talent went into the 
.O. when Lewis created it, and 
ed there when he seceded. U.M.W. 
st such tested leaders as Philip Mur- 
ig Van Bittner, Allan Haywood, and 

hn Brophy. 
One sensational but agen in- 
itter 
p of Lewis as C.1.0. president, hopes 
take over the miners if the Lewis’ 
Biuence is ever eliminated. He still is 
esonally popular among miners, and 
is record of devotion to their cause is 


Jntarnished. The idea is now taken 


phtly in labor circles, but if an emer- 
cy should arise a Murray ground- 
ell would have to be considered as a 
pssibility. 
+ 


ORE FTC LIBERALISM 


Is the Federal Trade Commission 
opping its old get-tough attitude on 
bels? It looked that way last spring 
hen FTC-—treversing one of its own 

isions—said that “Canadian Ace” is 
).K. as a name for beer made in 
phicago. 

Last week FTC repeated its liberal 

formance. The Jacob Siegel Co. can 
tep its ““Alpacuna”’ trademark on over- 
ats if the kinds of fiber in the cloth 
le Usted. 

“Alpacuna” is a-classic in FTC his- 
bry. Originally, the commission barred 
he label because “‘Alpacuna”’ is alpaca, 
ool, and cotton—not vicuna fur. The 
iegel firm went to the Supreme Court. 
ere FTC was warned that it had no 
ght to destroy a trademark if qualify- 
hg language would remove deception 
BW —Mar.30’46,p5). 

With that in mind, Commissioners 
owell B. Mason, Robert E. Freer, and 
barland S. Ferguson last week reprieved 

Ipacuna.” It was the same trio that 
ad reprieved “Canadian Ace.” Dis- 

ters were also the same—Commis- 

oners William A. Ayres and Ewin L. 
Davis. 

Davis figured that FTC could wiggle 
it of the Supreme Court ruling by re- 
orting that there was no way. to save 
he trademark. This could be followed 
y a reissue of the original order for- 
dding its use. 
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TRANSPORT OVERHAUL DUE 


Congress next year will get its first 
chance since 1940 to give federal trans- 
portation policy a thorough going over. 

The technical staff of the House In- 
terstate Commerce Committee this 
week turned over to Chairman Clarence 
Lea the findings of the committee’s 
transportation study, which was initi- 
ated shortly after V-E Day. Most imme- 
diate legislation which the committee 
will present as a result of this study 
will involve technical points. But Con- 
gress will undoubtedly be asked to pass 
on one major question: the legal founda- 
tion for the present conference system 
of rate-making by common carriers. 

In addition, such fundamental issues 
as (1) consolidation of different forms 
of transport and (2) southern rate dif- 
ferentials are sure to come in for an 
airing, if not for definite action. 


Smooth Transition Likely 


Although the transportation study 
now winding up was begun under 
Democratic auspices, it will still form 
the basis of the new Republican com- 
mittee’s legislative recommendations. 


“The Interstate Commerce Committee, 


by and large, has operated on a non- 
partisan basis. 

Charles Wolverton of New Jersey, 
who is slated to be the new chairman, 
has always worked closely with Lea, and 
the transition will be smooth. 

Wolverton, sometimes considered 
rather stiff and unapproachable, is no 
doctrinaire. He has had long experi- 
ence in Congress (since 1926) and with 
the committee. Motor-vehicle as well 
as rail interests think well of him. 

Chairmanship of the Senate commit- 
tee is still unsettled. Originally assigned 
to White, it has been thrown open in 
the current reshuffle (page 5). It might 
go to Tobey, Reed, or even Hawkes of 
New Jersey. 


Interindustry Conflicts 


At bottom, most of the transporta- 
tion issues before the committee are 
nonpartisan. The conflicts are interin- 
dustry rather than Republican-Demo- 
crat or even liberal-conservative. 

Nearest thing to an exception is the 

uestion of rate-making procedure. All 
orms of common carrier transport are 
united in defending the system of set- 
ting rates by regional and national con- 
ferences of carriers, subject to approval 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion or Civil Aeronautics Board. To 
counter the Justice Dept. attack on this 
procedure as a violation of the anti- 
trust laws, the carriers, at the last ses- 
sion, pushed the Bulwinkle bill. The 


bill would om the same legal blessin 
to use of the conference system by ral 
and motor carriers that is given by the 
Civil Aeronautics Act to its use by the 
airlines. 

The Bulwinkle bill passed the House 
and would probably have passed the 
Senate had not Sen. Wheeler been able 
to bottle it up in committee. Now 
Wheeler is out. The bill will come up 
again this year with improved chances. 


Southern Rail Rate Issue 


The other rate issue which is sure to 

et attention at hearings if not in legis- 
ation is the question of regional rate 
differentials. The southern states and 
the Justice Dept. are now trying to get 
relief through the courts from the 
higher rates outside Official Territory 
(page 19). The southerners will seize 
any chance at a congressional sounding 
board. 

Wartime westward and southward 
shifts of industry have added to long- 
standing grievances and raised the whole 
question of the adjustment of rate struc- 
tures to the new regional patterns. 


INTEGRATION POLICY. 


Most fundamental question now di- 
viding the transportation industries is 
that of integration of the different 
modes of transport—rail, highway, air, 
water, and pipeline. This calls for inte- 
gration of government regulation, b 
bringing air transport under ICC (which 
now has jurisdiction over all the others), 
as well as integration of ownership. 

Crux of the issug is that the long- 
established bulk haulers, rail and water, 
would like to expand their services. 
They want to take in the newer luxury 
forms of transport, road and air, by con- 
verting themselves into general trans- 
portation companies. As a general thing, 
they’re blocked in their ambition by 
long-standing congressional policy em- 
bedded in the transportation and civil 
aeronautics acts. But they’re constantly 
pushing for a-change in the law over 
the bitter opposition of truck and air- 
line interests. 

Even the. railroad people have little 
expectation of any important progress 
on the question next year. But it pro- 
vides the framework within which the 
battle lines are drawn among the trans- 
portation industries. 


Airlanes—The Big Question 


The question ‘is hottest in aviation. 
Some ship operators, who are worried 
over their long-range passenger business 
prospects, have.been flatly forbidden by 
CAB to go into overseas airline opera- 
tions. The airlines are so jittery over 
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FLEX/F ONE 
SIE 


Give orders ... get action .. . gather 
information ... with the New FLEXI- 
FONE! No waiting for operator, no 
dials or buzzers. Save time, money, 
steps and nerves. Executive decisions 
are swiftly, clearly carried to the man 
you want—or you can hold a rapid 
FLEXIFONE conference with several 
men, each at his desk! Choice of sev- 
eral models with capacities up to 20 
connections. Dealers can assure 
prompt delivery. Mail coupon today 
and let free folder show you how 
FLEXIFONE gives you Wings for 
Your Words. 


OPERADIo 


FLEX/IF ONE 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
FREE! 
PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


OPERADIO MFG. CO. 
DEPT. B-49, ST. CHARLES, ILL. 
Please send free literature as checked: 


0 Flexifone Intercommunication 
0 Plont-Broadcasting 
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the threatened invasion that they will 
resist any reopening at all of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act. Otherwise they would 
like to see it broadened to cover con- 
tract as well as common carriers. Also, 
they would like a clearer-cut exemption 
for intrastate operations. 

The truck people take a more aggres- 
sive line. They are asking for a con- 
gressional mandate to the ICC to be 
more scrupulous in resisting rail en- 
croachment on the highways. Lacking 
this, they’re threatening a campaign for 
their own separate regulatory agency. 


THE COVER 


Like most industrial engineers, Earl 

Bunting of Winchester, Va., is not too 
surprised when a fresh assignment 
draws him into a new field. Last week, 
however, he got one in a field he hadn’t 
figured on at all—the presidency of the 
National Assn. of Manufacturers. 
e Experienced in Business—Although 
basically an engineer, Bunting has built 
up a lot of business management experi- 
ence in a career of more than 30 years. 
His consulting work often impressed 
his clients to the point that they pre- 
vailed on him to accept executive posi- 
tions in their companies. 

That is how, for example, he became 
president of the O’Sullivan Rubber 
Corp. As a partner in Earl Bunting & 
Co.,. industrial engineers of Washing- 
ton, D. C., he did a consultant job for 
the rubber company. While retaining 
his partnership in the Washington firm, 
he became a director of the O’Sullivan 
corporation in 1938 and its president 
in 1941. 

e From Coast to Coast—Bunting, who 
describes himself as a “little fellow” 
(referring to the size of his manufac- 
turing enterprise and not his physical 
weight), is a migratory midwesterner. 
He was born in Berryville, Ill., in 1893. 

When he deserted the Midwest, the 
Pacific Coast was his first stop. First 
he was a partner in an architect-engi- 
neering firm at Le Grande, Ore. Next 
he was vice-president of a printing firm 
in Portland. In 1922, he organized a 
firm of industrial engineers and market- 
ing consultants. In 1934, he moved his 
operations to the nation’s capital. 

From his contacts with many manu- 
facturers, he knows that there are a lot 
of viewpoints among the 16,000 N.A.M. 
members. As president, he will have to 
keep them pulling toward a common 
goal. To Bunting, that means N.A.M. 
is “heading right down the middle of 
the road.” 


The Pictures——Cover—New York Times 
Studio; Acme—15, 20, 113, 116; Press Assn.— 
15, 17, 22, 93, 106; Int. News—38; Harris & 


Your customer | . 


ELMIRA 


has lunch every Thursday 
with a Vice President of the 
Marine Midland Bank there 


How to make small customers be- 
come big customers often depends 
on the right timing...and timing 
is far from easy to gauge correctly 
at a distance. 

It happens that in 42 commu- 
nities of New York State, the offi- 
cers of the Marine Midland Banks 
are in close touch with important 
business firms in their territory... 
know well the men at the head of 
these firms. Their judgment of the 
right timing in many business 
matters can often be useful. Let 
Marine Midland serve you. 


The 
MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 
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Coal output lost during the strike will mean a shortage all winter. 

The miners are back on the job, presumably at least until Apr. t. But, 
through the cold months, we shall consume more coal than we mine. 

The best that most industries can expect is to squeeze by on a hand- 
to-mouth basis until stocks begin to grow next spring and summer. 


If the miners walk out again in April, there’s no telling when we shall be 
able to catch up. 


Coal, along with a lot of other things, is going to cost more as a result 
of the freight rate increase granted the railroads (page 19). 


John Lewis sent the miners back: to the pits without a price-raising wage 
boost. But freight will go up 15¢ to 30¢ a ton. 


Not quite all of this is a new cost, however. Last summer’s temporary 
freight boost raised coal a flat 3¢ a ton. fete 
And coal’s competitive position isn't necessarily deteriorating. Most 
petroleum products have been advanced in the last couple of weeks so that 
the cost basis of the two fuels has changed relatively little. 
& 
Added freight costs complicate an already tricky price situation. 


Generally speaking, there wasn’t much movement in prices the last 
week of November and the first week of December. Most had leveled off 
just under their recent tops (with agricultural prices the softest). 


But now we’re beginning to get the upward adjustments on steel. These 
soon will filter all the way down to the ultimate consumer. - 


Add the higher freight charges and the pressure is obvious. 
* 

There’s a marketing wrinkle to the new freight rates. They favor short 
hauls relative to long ones. Companies absorbing freight costs will find 
at least a little advantage in selling close to home. 

There was a trend in this direction under price ceilings. As OPA 
squeezed profit margins, steel companies, for example, were less interested 
in old customers than they were in nearby customers. 

The freight differential may not be big enough to solidify this war-born 
pattern of marketing areas, but it is something to think about. 


BE NG 
Shippers need not worry about the railroads prying another _major 
rate increase out of the Interstate Commerce Commission any time soon. 


A rail wage rise could, of course, force a small adjustment. But the 
ICC might even make the roads absorb part of the cost of a pay boost. The 
commission clearly feels that it has been pretty generous. 

The ICC doesn’t come right out and say that this is all the roads get, 
but the implication is quite clear. 

The commission points out that the roads in 1947 won‘t make nearly’ 
as much money, net, as during the war or in the 1926-30 boom. But it 
adds that profits should be better than in 1940. 

Then it turns to the decline in investment yields and notes that nobody 
should hope to make as much on his money now as he once did. 

© 
Demand for industrial raw materials doesn’t seem to have been dis- 


couraged in the slightest by rising prices. 
The rise now comes to very nearly 15% since ceilings were lifted last 
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month. In some of the nonferrous metals, for example, the rise has run 
well ahead of the average. Yet buyers are bidding so avidly that they seem 
certainly to believe prices are going still higher. 

Shipments of zinc in November were the largest since March, 1945. 

Abroad, lead has gone about 1¢ a Ib. above the domestic price. 

o 

Prospects are that industry will continue to be able to get more than 
100,000 tons of copper monthly through March of next year, at least: 

Domestic production is due to rise, now that the price is up. How rapidly 
it will rise, and how far, remains to be seen. However, it isn’t too much to 
expect 80,000 tons or more a month for the first quarter. 

The government’s contracts to buy Chilean copper also run through 
the first quarter (at about 2¢ a Ib. less than the present price in this country). 
With imports and stockpile, Uncle Sam will have a bit over 200,000 tons to 
mete out for the period December through March. 

Imports beyond next March are another story. World demand is huge. 
Our price barely matches the world market without allowing for payment 
of the 4¢ import duty. 

Supplies are shortened by continuation of the Braden strike in Chile, 
a walkout at Noranda Mines in Canada, and the coal shortage in Rhodesia. 

o 

Worries that Christmas trade might fall somewhat short of expectations 
are at least partially dispelled by November results. 

August department store sales (on a seasonally adjusted basis) hit a 
record at 290% of the 1935-39 average. But the index dipped to 269 in 
September and 257 in October. 

November snapped back to 273. That about matches June and July. 

These gyrations, in fact, lead some to doubt that seasonal adjustments 
—devised.at much lower levels of national income—can be relied upon 
implicitly in present circumstances. 

In any event, it’s quite clear that sales are breaking all records. 

* 

Dollar volume of all retail stores rose more than half a billion in October, 
but not quite as much as is seasonally expected. 

Sales of durable goods also scored a good gain, but this, too, was less 
than would normally have been expected’ Thus, after seasonal adjustment, 
sales of durable goods are off a couple of points in the index while those of 
nondurables hold just about level. 

This is the opposite of what had been expected. With output of durable 
goods rising steadily, these hard lines were supposed to boom. The expecta- 
tion was that part of their rise would be at nondurables’ expense. 


a 

Department stores prepared for record holiday sales by increasing their 
stocks right through October. 

By the end of that month, the value of store inventories had risen to 
a record. level at 267% of the 1935-39 average (without adjustment for 
seasonal variation), up from 250% in September and 136% as the year 
opened. 

Much interest will attach to how deeply sales eat into this huge inven- 
tory during November and December. This will determine, of course, whether 
or not store buyers have been overenthusiastic. 
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Nag 


“Wisdom must be intuitive reason 


combined with scientific knowledge” 
—ARISTOTLE (DIALOGUES) 


Why some things get better all the time 


THE TEMPTING FOODS spread before the family of to- 
day are more nourishing and purer than ever before. 


All the way from farm to table, modern means of 
food preservation protect foods against damaging molds, 


bacteria, insects—against loss of nutrients. 


Chemical refrigerants preserve meat... nitrogen gas 
safeguards the purity of canned foods 
... ethylene oxide and “dry ice”’ pro- 
tect wheat before it is milled . . . stain- 
less steel tanks prevent contamination 
of foods and beverages... and plastics 


line many food containers. 


Food preservation has become an industrial science 
—and well illustrates the fact that when man has 


better materials he can do better things. 


Producing better materials for the use of industry and 
the benefit of mankind is the work of UNION CARBIDE. 

Basic knowledge and persistent research are required, 
particularly in the fields of science and engineering. 
Working with extremes of heat and cold, and with 
vacuums and great pressures, Units of UCC now sepa- 
rate or combine nearly one-half of the many elements 


of the earth. 


UNION CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 ‘thn Michael oe i 42nd Street New York 17, 


Products of Divisions and Units include— 
AND METALS ¢ CHEMICALS” « 

ELECTRODES, CARBONS, AND BATTERIES 
INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 


N. %, 


ALLOYS PLASTICS 


Empire Builder 


You’ll find many attractive features to 
enjoy on Great Northern’s New Empire 
Bcitpers—the first fleet of sleeping car- 
coach trains built since the war... 

Charming, modern dining cars serving 
distinctive food. New style Day-Nite 
coaches. Colorful coffee shops. New design 
duplex roomettes. Improved bedrooms 
and drawing rooms. Pleasant observation 
lounges. More luxury and more comfort 
in every type of accommodation. 

The New Empire Burvpers slash one 
whole night from the schedule of their 
famous predecessors between Chicago and 
Pacific Northwest. 


—@ wery nice 


— = 
New, improved bedrooms give you 
the finest accommodation for restful, 
refreshing travel. 


a 


2) Rhadeat et see 


- 


Along Puget Sound. Dependable 
diesel power cuts travel time, in- 
creases travel comfort. 


§ Latest Preceding Moath : Yeor 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Averoge 
THE INDEX (see chart below), . . . . «© - *1774 = 1787 =187.0 170.3 = 162.2 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of “——— Reisen i sae cesewecmmemed deae aes 69.8 60.2 91.2 82.9 97.3 
Production of automobiles and trucks... ..... 2.2.0... cece cee cccccceeesees 96,519 72,222 92,760 14,580 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $14,900 $14,272 $14,349 $11,033 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)... .............2+-e+eeeeeees 4,673 4,448 4,682 4,097 3,130 
Crade oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)........ 2... 6 ee ee eee cece ee eeeees 4,695 4,795 4,779 4,469 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)...........-.--.2200+ Bie sbbaeus 410 +1,078 2,073 2,065 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 88 90 91 80 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ........-.--eeeeeeeeeees 35 ete 54 52 
Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions)..............++++++eees $28,906 $28,815 $28,750 $28,279 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +2% +41% =~+17% +7% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).............-.2-sseecceecees 37 24 25 14 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931==100)..............eeeeee 370.1 $75.2. °“3a3 264.6 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100)... 258.5 257.9 230.9 169.6 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 311.5 312.1 299.9 233.3 146.6 
Finished steel composite (Steel, ton)............ 2... 2 ceeecceeeeeeeeeees $64.45 $64.45 $64.45 $58.27 $56.73 
Sceap steel composite (Irom Age, tom)...............sccccccccccccccccces $25.00 $25.00 $24.42 $19.17 $19.48 
(electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)............2-2ceeeeeeeeceees 19.500¢ 19.500¢ 15.625¢ 12.000¢ 12.022¢ 
Wiheet Glamnns CA, BAe). 5 on coc ccc ccc cccccccccccccccccccccccsccccocs $2.05 $2.12 $2.07 $1.69 $0.99 
+Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.).........-..00 0-0 cececeenenceeeeeeees 5.57¢ 5.57¢ 5.57¢ 3.75¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................0eeeeeeeeees 31.48¢  30.96¢  29.91¢ 24.50¢  13.94¢ 
Ne es axe dine cccccivasctccccccvcccccegsenseseose $1.640 $1,618  $1.380 $1.330 $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..... 2.2.2.2... ccc cecceeces 22.50¢  22.50¢  22.50¢  22.50¢  22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.),...........+22seeeeeeeees 119.3 116.0 118.2 139.5 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................. 3.18% 3.19% 3.15% 3.11% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s).............+.0+++ 2.61% 2.61% 2.59% 2.62% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................. 14-14% 13-14% 14-14% = 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N, Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 1% 1% $-1% 4% 4-4% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks...................000s 39,999 40,135 39,530 37,452 23,876 
_, Fotal loans and investments, reporting member banks.....................- 57,583 57,791 57,609 67,140 28,191 
~ Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 10,171 +10,143 9,846 6,964 6,296 
Securities loans, reporting member banks... .. 2.2.2.2... 0... ccc ceececcccees 2,556 2,558 2,564 5,421 940 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 37,623 37,859 37,967 48,654 14,085 
Other securities held, reporting member banks........................002. 3,354 3,384 3,386 3,233 3,710 
Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) . weet cece aeeee eee eetes 700 710 720 1,594 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series).................. 24,585 24,416 24,107 24,229 2,265 
*Preliminary, week ended December 7th. tRevised. _ tCeiling fixed by government. 8 Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series om request. 
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We've got some 


BOUNCING 


PUTTY 


(But what can we do with it?) © 


Bouncine putty is one of the 
extraordinary by-products of General 
Electric’s silicone research. It looks like 
ordinary putty. Feels like it, too. But 
roll it up in a little ball, toss it at the 
wall and it bounces right back at you. 

Right at the moment, this bouncing 
putty is just a novelty. It’s so new and 
surprising that G-E scientists haven’t 
had time to think much about its com- 
mercial possibilities. They’ve been pretty 
busy developing other silicone products 
that have more immediate and im- 
portant applications in industry. 

The most remarkable thing about 
and products, of 
course, is their amazing resistance to 


silicones silicone 
heat, cold, and moisture. Silicone oil 
undergoes very little change in viscosity 
through a temperature range of from 
55 below zero to 520 F. Then there is 
silicone rubber. It, retains its 
flexibility and strength under extreme 
conditions of heat or cold. 

Another result of G-E silicone re- 
search is DRI-FILM,* G.E.’s new water- 
repellent material. DRI-FILM can water- 
proof textiles, paper, glass, ceramics, 
and plastics. Already, it’s being used to 


too, 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


keep moisture out of hearing aids, 
static which 
results when condensation forms on 


eliminating the noisy 
leads to sensitive electron tubes, 

Silicones offer interesting possibilities 
in other fields, too. And as G-E silicone 
research continues, new applications are 
constantly developing. 

We’ve told you about our new silicone 
plant that we’re building up in Water- 
ford, N. Y. When it goes into pro- 
duction, silicones will at last be avail- 


able in quantity. When will that be? 
By spring, we hope. 

And while we’re preparing to make 
silicones, many manufacturers are pre- 
paring to use them. Better start thinking 
now about how you might take ad- 
vantage of the remarkable heat-, cold-, 
and moisture-resistance properties of 
silicones in your business. For more 
information about them, write to Chemi- 
cal Department, General Electric Co.; 
Schenectady 5, New York. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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In the Lewis Wake 


Coal union debacle saddles C.I.O. with task of setting 
second-round pay pattern. Demonstration of government power, 
backed by public opinion, alters labor-management climate. 


The King of France went up the hill 
With 20,000 men, 
The King of France came down the hill 
And ne’er went up again. 
—Old Tarlton’s Song, 
Newes from the North, 1642 


In the nation’s second successive 
winter of labor’s discontent, a ghost 
was laid: the terrifying legend that the 
invincibility of John L. Lewis had built 
a kingdom beyond the reach of law 
and public need. 

“Questions as to the motive will be 
urely speculative,” declared Lewis as 
e announced that he was sending the 

coal miners back to work this week. 
And by these words he marked the 
total emptiness of his defeat. . 

e No Compromise—Lewis called off the 
great coal strike without being able to 
claim any gain, hint at any deal, or 
preserve any dignity beyond what his 
own colorful personality could provide. 

By inviting speculation about his mo- 
tive, he acknowledged that his main 
purpose was not the one Fae in his 
official statement: to let the Supreme 
Court deliberate his union’s fate free 
from public pressure engendered by a 
continuing coal strike. His main pur- 
pose, disguised as it might become in 
the guessing game he inspired, was sim- 
py and solely to cut his losses, like any 
sensible businessman—and, like any 
sensible field general, to pull out of an 
untenable, suicidal position. 


In the week after the Lewis cave-in, 
every possible source of a deal—the 
courts, the White House, the Interior 
Dept., the private operators, and asso- 
ciated employers of all descriptions— 
was thoroughly and carefully checked. 
No evidence existed that any promise, 
commitment, or undertaking had in- 
duced Lewis to retreat. 

e The Strike’s Lesson—This does not 
mean that Lewis is washed up, that 
labor relations in coal are no longer a 
national problem. He has recessed his 


strike until next Apr. 1. In the mean- 
time, he will argue the legality of his 
position before the Supreme Court and 
seek to negotiate a wage agreement 
with the mine owners. 

But in the future his voice will not 
carry the undertones of doom. A deter- 
mined government, acting from a mul- 
tiplicity of motives of its own but with 
a certainty that it represented the pub- 
lic interest, has demonstrated that it 
can more than match the power of or- 
ganized labor. 

This is the lesson of the coal strike. 

It is not lost on the principals as the 
scene shifts from coal to other indus- 
tries where labor efforts to drive to new 
wage levels now go into high gear. 
e Other Hands—All over the industrial 
landscape unions had been marking 
time, waiting for the outcome of the 
Lewis battle. Their leaders both hoped 
and feared that coal might establish the 
second-round wage pattern. The mine 
workers’ debacle means that they will 
have to do it for themselves. 

This week that task was getting all 
their attention. The C.I.O., to which 
the initiative now passes, moved to co- 
ordinate action in its far-flung jurisdic- 
tion. This was its program: 

e Steel—Contracts in the bellwether 
steel industry terminate Feb. 15, 1947. 
Negotiations between Philip Murray’s 
own union, whose industry-wide strike 
last year was the first it ever attempted, 
and the U. S. Steel Corp. will begin 
Jan. 15. Precise demands will be formu- 
lated in Pittsburgh next week. They 
will almost surely include a general 
wage increase of Fe 30¢ an hour, an 
employer-financed welfare fund, and 
annual wage guarantees. 

e Autos—The Chrysler contract expires 
Jan. 26, and negotiations are already 


John L. Lewis retreats, and everywhere idle men and machines go back to work again. 


THE LEWIS LIFELINE 
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Production and employment in soft coal since Lewis became president of U.M.W. 
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In 1920, when John L. Lewis reached 
one of the pinnacles in the American 
labor movement by being elected to the 
presidency of the United Mine Work- 
ers at the age of 40, his union had a 
— membership of 639,547 in the 

ituminous fields. Soft coal production 
that year was 568,666,683 tons. Three 
years later, bituminous employment 
reached 704,793 its all-time highwater 
mark. 

e Forerunner—But early in 1924, Lewis 
became involved in the first of the long 
series of bitter industrial disputes with 
which he has been identified. The so- 
called “Jacksonville Agreement” which 
he forced ye the coal operators in 
the Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and western 
Pennsylvania fields called for rates of 
pay which many operators found too 

igh to meet. Widespread contract 
evasions by employers—which brought 
wages in some mines as low as $2.00 a 
day—threatened to destroy the union 
altogether. 


Lewis’ response immediately suggests 

a contemporary parallel. He went to 
court for an injunction to restrain wage 
reductions in violation of contract. 
When that injunction was denied, all 
of Lewis’ shrewdness was required to 
save his union. 
e Dwindling Employment—Of more en- 
during significance, however, was the 
beginning, in 1924, of the ge | decline 
in bituminous employment while pro- 
ductivity per man increased. Lewis had 
set in motion economic forces which 
gave employers an incentive to invest 
in mechanization instead of manpower. 
That trend gets new impetus every time 
Lewis wins another wage increase. 

This year, 344,000 bituminous miners 
will produce an estimated 525,000,000 
tons despite their 17-day strike. By be- 
ing labor’s champion “pay envelope” 
leader, Lewis has cut his union’s juris- 
diction in bituminous coal by more than 
half. The miners are no longer Amer- 
ica’s biggest union. 


under way. The General Motors con- 
tract expires Mar. 13. Demands will 
parallel those in steel. 

e Electrical Manufacturing—Both the 
General Electric and Westinghouse 
contracts run until Apr. 1. But the for- 
mer can be reopened on wages on 30 
days’ notice, and the latter calls for a 
wage reconsideration on Jan. 1. Both 
demands and timing of serious nego- 
tiations are expected to be coordinated 
with steel. 

e Textiles—Basic contracts in cotton 
and wool run longer than for the 
C.1.0.’s Big Three. Cotton terminates 
Aug. 1, wool in February, 1948. But in 
cotton, wages are reopened Jan. 1; in 


16 


wool, Feb. 1, 1947. The textile work- 
ers will ask a 15¢ hourly boost in cot- 
ton and 20¢ in wool. 

e Rubber—Rubber contracts are closed 
until Mar. 2, 1947, but the union is 
requesting a special reopening. If this 
is granted, it will demand a 26¢ hourly 
boost. 

e Farm uipment Manufacturing— 
Cate ‘lar “Teetor’ contract expires 
Feb. 23; International Harvester’s, next 
September. But talks are already under 
way with Harvester. The union hopes 
to make a coordinated wage drive in 
step with the steelworkers. 

e Nonferrous metals—The only impor- 
tant C.1.0. field closed to imminent 


om 


. 


wage discussions by contract terms ig 
nonferrous metals. There, June 30 is 
the earliest legal date for wage changes, © 
But if a broad, national upward wage 
adjustment develops, even this indus- 
try might be induced to make conces- 
sions. 

@ Miscellaneous—Shipbuilding —_agree- 
ments must be renegotiated Jan. 1; 
maritime agreements are reopened Jan. 
9; glass in February. Oil and meat 
packing are now in negotiations. 


Nathan Report to CLO. 


Has Familiar Theme 


The C.I.O. made public this week 
the analysis that it had hired Robert R. 
Nathan to prepare as economic window 
dressing for a second-round pay demand 
(BW—Nov.23’46,p90). | Businessmen 
found that the former New Deal brain- 
truster’s main conclusion had a familiar 
ring: Wages should be increased with- 
out accompanying price boosts. 

This is essentially the same as the 

basis of demands made against General 
Motors last winter by Walter Reuther, 
president of C.1.0. United Auto Work- 
ers. (The U.A.W. then got a wage 
raise after a long strike, but auto prices 
were lifted.) 
e@ Wages and Profits—The report, en- 
titled “A National Wage Policy for 
1947,” was coauthored by Oscar Gass 
of Nathan’s organization. As had been 
expected, it stressed the decline in real 
wages since January, 1945, despite the 
gains in hourly wage rates (BW—Aug.24 
"46,p98). The volume of profits, it de- 
clares, has gone up steadily over the 
same period. 

The authors maintain that much of 
the dollar-and-cents increase in straight- 
time wage rates has not been reflected 
in higher unit labor costs. They declare 
that productivity increases have partly 
offset wage rises. But they admit that 
statistical support for this conclusion 
is not yet available. 

e Argument—By accepting a profit rate 
no higher than the 1936-39 average, 


‘ the authors argue, industry could absorb 


wage increases without raising prices. 
usinessmen will consider this analy- 
sis unrealistic: It does not recognize that 
profit rates will always rise when indus- 
try is running at capacity to balance the 
bad years. Nowhere do the authors 
guarantee profits to industry during de- 
pressions. It should be added, however, 
that their study rests upon the implicit 
premise that their proposals would lead 
to continuing full employment. 
e No Tips—The report makes slight 
mention of the varying profit pattern 
within industry (BW—Nov.30’46,p39). 
It offers no suggestions as to how com- 
panies that haven’t been making money 
can raise wages without boosting prices. 
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Jahco Tempest 
President Bill Jack, just 
returning from a vacation, is 
“misinformed” on new policies. 
Result: another vacation. 


Many Cleveland manufacturers wore 
atished looks this week. The eg re- 
dicted spat between President Bill Jack 
md the directors of Jack & Heintz Pre- 
cision Industries, Inc., finally had come. 
While it lasted, it was all that Jack’s 
me-time competitors and critics had 


ected. 
War Novelties—During the war, Jack 
& Heintz, organized in 1940, smashed 
iproduction records right and left. And 
k earned the resentment of various 
tther Cleveland employers with his 
jizarre but highly elfective personnel 
yey Jahco associates—Jack’s term 


rt all his employees—got free trips to 
florida, staggering bonuses, free meals, 
ad other unorthodox morale-builders. 

V-J Day left the company in an 
awkward spot. All its business had been 
war work, and it needed additional 
capital to switch into peacetime lines. 
e Holiday Over—Early this year, Jack 
surrendered control to a group of east- 
ern investors, headed by te C. Foy, 
forcer vice-pres'dent of Chrysler (BW— 
Jun.1’46,p18). Jack and Ralph Heintz, 
his partner, got roughly’ $8 million out 
of the deal and agreed to stay on with 
long-term contracts. 

Shortly after the sale was completed 
and a security issue sold to the public, 
Jack left on a long vacation. Wartime 
overwork had undermined his health. 

He got back to Cleveland the first of 

last week. By the week end, he had 
boiled over into the newspapers. 
e Complaints—The burden of Jack’s 
heated charge was that he had been 
gagged. e€ new management, he 
said, was about to scuttle his famous 
program of employee relations. 

A public relations director had been 
installed at Jahco while he was gone. 
As Jack understood it, anyone address- 
ing the associates over the five-plant 
intercommunication system was sup- 
posed to clear his remarks with the new 
director. To Jack—who was accustomed 
to use the loudspeakers on the slightest 
excuse—the idea was unbearable. 

Jack also found a variety of rumors 
circulating among the associates: that 
there was to be no more time off for 
free coffee whenever an employee de- 
sired; that the use of the physiother- 
apy department, one of Jack’s pet proj- 
ects, was to be limited; that this year 
employees would not get the usual 
Christmas turkeys from the company. 
e Harmony Restored—The new direc- 
tors quickly and flatly denied that they 
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had tried to muzzle Jack or tighten up 
on — discipline. The rule on use of 
the loudspeakers, they said, applied only 
to policy announcements. e coffee 
urns were still in place; the rules on 
dropping around to the physiothera 
oe mg steam bath an the one 
the Christmas turkeys were bought. 

On Dec. 9, Jack and the rest of the 
board met in New York to thresh things 
out. After a six-hour session, Jack and 
Foy made a joint announcement. Jack 
is to take a one-year leave of absence— 
for his health. Foy will take over his 
duties while he is gone. 

“Mr. Jack,” the announcement said, 

“made clear to the board that the 
statements attributed to him by a 
Cleveland newspaper on Dec. 7 and 
subsequently printed in other press 
dispatches were due to his being mis- 
informed as to the facts. He wishes 
to make clear that there is no dis- 
agreement whatsover over the personnel 
policies and practices affecting the asso- 
ciates of the company.” 
e The Future—In spite of this sudden 
accord, Jack’s friends will not be sur 
prised if he doesn’t come back to Jahco 
when his year’s leave runs out. He al- 
ready has sold the 45,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock he received at the time 
the Foy group took over. 

No one in Cleveland would be sur- 
prised, either, if sometime in the next 
year or so Jack should start a new manu- 
facturing company of his own. In that 
case, Ralph Heintz and sales manager 
Walter Sargis probably would pull out 
of Jahco to join him. His son Russ 
Jack already has announced that he is 
quitting. With him will go several other 
top employees, headed by Adeline Bow- 
man, Jack’s secretary. (In one year she 
drew more than $35,000 in bonuses.) 


Housing Shift 

End of Wyatt regime means 
return to normal methods of 
meeting demand. Nonresidential 
increase is expected. 


Wilson Wyatt's resignation as hous- 
ing administrator, resulting from Presi- 
dent Truman’s turn to the right (BW— 
Dec.7’46,p5), means three important 
things for the public: 

e Traditional methods of home con- 
struction will continue well into the 
future. 
e The traditional pattern of distribut- 
ing the housing supply will prevail. 
at is, new houses Pe sell at prevail- 
ing prices to those who can afford them; 
the dwellings such persons vacate will go 
to ps with lower income. 
e Commercial and industrial building 
will increase. 
© Props Falling—Wyatt’s program to get 
veterans’ housing at low prices rested 
upon four basic measures: 

(1) Priorities and set-asides to enable 
builders to obtain basic materials. 

(2) Price ceilings on new houses and 
the rents to be obtained from them. 

(3) Veterans Housing Priority—1, 
which limits materials going into non- 
residential construction. 

(4) Various financial aids—RFC loans 
to builders, the guaranteeing of second 
mortgages, and subsidies to producers 
of building materials. 

From now on most of these measures 
will either be completely scrapped or be 
drastically modified. 

e Industrial Building—Wyatt had been 
limiting nonresidential contracts to 


President Bill Jack (left)—slated for a vacation—and chairman Byron C. Foy 
insist that the smoke of management discord has cleared at Jack & Heintz. 
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Prices of only a very few farm products have yet sunk to 
the floor which Congress has attempted to build under 
them. However, the Dept. of Agriculture is looking ap- 
prehensively toward the day when a lot more might get 
down there. It is hoping that Congress will come to the 
rescue (BW—Dec.7’46,p5) with some plan to minimize 
the losses of carrying out promises made to farmers who 
increased output to aid the war effort. Support at 90% 


of parity is specifically promised for prices of some 25 
agricultural products by amendments to the stabilization 
act, while the floor under cotton was fixed at 924%. In 
addition, some rather general legislative language calls 
for comparable treatment for just about everything farm- 
ers raise—a list of about 140 commodities. Administra- 
tion of these price supports will go far toward determining 
Washington’s farm policy way into the future. 


$35,000,000 a week. Now they will be 
permitted to increase rapidly. All re- 
strictions on nonresidential construc- 
tion will go out the window by the mid- 
dle of next year. 

Thus business programs which man- 

agement had been reluctant to ask ap- 
proval for will now be taken out and 
acted upon. 
e More Rentals?—Decontrol of house 
prices in many ways will be the most 
important change of all. The ceiling 
price of $10,000 was fast becoming 
impossible with the prevailing prices for 
materials and labor. 

The new emphasis undoubtedly will 
be on more expensive homes. Many of 
the veterans for whom Wyatt professed- 
yy was building will be unable to pay 
the prices of these houses. 

But freeing new houses from rent 
ceilings may make rental construction 
much more attractive to builders. Many 
real estate men have been saying that 
the houses veterans were getting were 
not worth the money. They believed 
veterans, rather than being encouraged 
to buy, should be given opportunities to 
rent. While veterans will have to pay 
much more for new apartments without 
ceilings, such apartments will cost them 
less in the long run than houses bought 
at today’s inflated prices. 

e Up to Consumers—The end of ceil- 
ing prices probably means that the gov- 
ernment will no longer pay subsidies to 


materials producers. Since price will be 
the final arbiter, consumers will have 
to raise the ante should materials not 
come forth in sufficient volume. 

Most of the priorities and set-aside 

program also will be scrapped. But such 
scarce items as merchant pig iron prob- 
ably will still be controlled. 
e Other Changes—There will undoubt- 
edly be much more emphasis on quality 
in construction. People who will be 
paying all that builders ask will not hesi- 
tate to demand better homes. 

Some progress also will be made in 
prving besos the length of construction 
time. Homes which before the war took 
three to four months to build recently 
have required six to seven months. This 
has largely been due to the stress placed 
by the Wyatt program on starts. Many 
newly begun buildings could not be 
completed because of materials short- 
ages. Now, builders will be much more 
reluctant to undertake construction 
without first assuring themselves of 
necessary materials and labor. 

Wyatt’s original goal had been to 
start 1,200,000 homes this year and an 
additional 1,500,000 next year. There 
probably will be close to 1,000,000 
starts this year. But completions will 
not come to much more than 650,000. 

Near the end, Wyatt came to believe 
that he would have to make fundamen- 
tal changes in our methods of home 
building if his program was to be com- 


pleted. He plumped heavily for a pre- 
fab program which would have empha- 
sized materials noncompetitive with 
those used in conventional housing. He 
also expected prefabs to cut down con- 
struction time. 

Wyatt. wanted to guarantee the pre- 

fabricators a market and to get the RFC | 
to provide them with financing on the | 
strength of that guarantee. The RFC 
balked. Wyatt, maintaining that the 
housing crisis was every bit as serious 
as the wartime production crisis, held 
that conventional banking methods 
were out of place. He took his fight to 
Truman and lost. 
e Questions—The housing shortage 
stems from such things as the many war- 
time marriages, the terrific amount of 
internal migration that took place dur- 
ing the war, and the lack of any im- 
portant building during the depression 
years in the thirties. The shortage is so 
great that almost any program would 
have rough going. Whethermore houses 
will be built now than might have been 
built under the Wyatt program can 
never be proved. But it is undoubtedly 
true that builders and real estate men 
are much happier than they were. 

The relative nature of the housing 
demand must also be considered. Right 
now demand is terrific. But should there 
be fundamental changes in the eco- 
nomic situation, this demand would 
moderate considerably. 
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The 17.6% boost in freight rates just 
anted by the Interstate Commerce 
ommission won’t put the railroads on 
ysy street. But it will keep them out of 
ious financial trouble for the next 
ear OF SO. — 

If traffic holds around its present lev- 
is, most rail carriers can count on turn- 
yg at least a moderate profit in 1947. 
ad some will do very well indeed. 

ith a little money in their trousers, 
he rails then will be in a better posi- 
ion to fight the truck and airline com- 
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ytition that threatened to ruin them 
then Jolted—For sh h 

i olted—For shippers, the rate 
pot a solid jolt. They now have to 
thoose between (1) taking the extra 
freight out of their profit margins and 
2) hiking their prices at a time when 
hey are beginning to wonder how man 
— price increases the consumer will 
and. 
In general, the manufacturers that 
have to ship the farthest will be hit the 
ardest. This means that the producer 
ho is close to his market will get an 
yen greater edge over his more distant 
ompetitors. But manufacturers in Offi- 
ial ‘Territory—east of the Mississippi 
md north of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers—face somewhat higher rate 
amps than those in other districts. 

For the economy as a whole, the ICC 
award is strongly bullish. In fact, it 
shared honors with the end of the coal 
trike as one of the main causes of this 
yeek’s spurt in the stock market (page 
18), 

Pieasant Surprise—Railroad men won’t 
ay so, but the 17.6% boost was more 
han most of them had expected. 

The roads had petitioned for 25%, 
with exceptions and special limitations 
that would have brought the average in- 
rease down to something like 19.6%. 

s the ICC hearings dragged on through 
the summer and fall of this year, rail- 
road executives became less and less 
opeful of getting anything like what 
they had asked. By the time the deci- 
sion came down, many had decided that 
they would be lucky to pull an average 
boost of 13% to 15% out of the welter 
of conflicting interests and contradictory 
opinions. 
® Case Is Closed—The roads filed their 
first petition in this case on Apr. 15, 
1946. They asked to have the rate in- 
creases take effect at once to make up 
for wage boosts already granted. The 
ICC refused to go along with this. In- 
stead it held hearings during the spring. 
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Rails Welcome Rate Boost 


ICC decision means 1947 profits for most carriers if traffic 
nolds. Regional differentials are lessened by larger increase in 
jortheast. Water rates affected too. 


Then, effective July 1, it granted an in- 
terim rate increase averaging 64% for 
the country as a whole. After that, it 
resumed hearings and arguménts. 

The rate increase just granted closes 

the case, except for the minor adjust- 
ments that follow any broad change in 
the rate structure. It will take effect 
Jan. 1, 1947. Since it will supersede last 
summer’s interim increase, it will mean 
a jump of roughly 11% in the country’s 
freight bill over present levels. 
e The Technicalities—Like all broad- 
gage rate changes, the ICC award is an 
enormously complicated affair. It applies 
to water carriers as well as railroads and 
covers a variety of services besides 
straight line-hauls. Individual carriers 
still lve their calculators working furi- 
ously to determine just how it will apply 
to their traffic and how much difference 
it will make in their incomes. 

In general, the ICC has authorized 
hikes of 15% in the rates for agricul- 
tural products and 20% for all other 
line-haul services. But these awards are 
subject to a long list of exceptions and 
to an elaborate system of maximum in- 
creases. 

Fruits and vegetables, for instance, 


are limited to a maximum. increase of 
13¢ per 100 Ib. For cotton in bales, the 
boost is subject to 10¢ per 100 Ib. max- 
imum and is to be figured by applying 
the 15% rise to the lowest rate with the 
highest carload minimum weight and 
then adding the same increase in cents 
per 100 Ib. to other rates between the 
same points. For coal, the order pre- 
scribes a system of flat increases rang- 
ing from 15¢ to 30¢ per uet ton. 

e Complaints Coming—The main rea- 
son for these special provisions is to 
preserve established competitive rela- 
tions that might be kicked over by a 
straight percentage increase. 

But no list of exceptions can keep a 

general change in freight rates from 
playing hob with the competitive posi- 
tion of some producers. ICC and the 
various railroad freight bureaus will be 
busy for months with the complaints of 
"oa we who find themselves pinched 
by the change. 
e Passenger Fares—Along with the in- 
crease in line-haul rates, ICC author- 
ized advances in most of the other 
charges the railroads make—25% in 
switching: charges; 25% in basic rates 
for accessorial and terminal services such 
as storage; and various others. 

It also gave permanent authorization 
for the 10% emergency increase in pas- 
senger fares that has been in effect dur- 
ing the war. 

e Toward Regional Equality—In Off- 
cial Territory, railroads will be allowed 
to raise their class rates and less-than- 
carload rates by an additional 5% over 


UNCERTAIN SIGNPOSTS ALONG TOBACCO ROAD 


The tobacco auctioneer’s chant is again sounding cheerily in the burley belt. 
But in markets at Knoxville, Tenn. (above), and elsewhere the season opened 
this month on a somewhat subdued note for farmers. With production for the 
last three years totaling 384,000,000 Ib. more than the amount used, most prices 
ran $1 to $15 per cwt. lower than last year’s for.the opening week. Bright note: 
Burley use in the last three years averaged 50% more than in prewar years. 
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the general 20% hike for nonagricul- 
tural commodities. The main reason for 
this provision is to help out the north- 
eastern carriers; they have been partic- 
ularly hard hit during the past year. 

It also has the effect of narrowing 

the gap between class rates in Official 
Territory and those in the rest of the 
country. This is a project that ICC has 
been working on for a long time. It 
ordered interregional equalization of 
class rates in May, 1945 (BW—May 
26’45,p17), but changes in the rate 
structure have been held up by north- 
eastern shippers who have carried their 
protests to the Supreme Court. 
e Billion-Dollar Boost—ICC figures that 
all the changes in its final decision will 
work out to an average increase of 
17.9% for eastern roads and 17.4% for 
the rest of the country, with 17.6% the 
average for all railroads as a group. In 
terms of income, it will mean an in- 
crease of about $1 billion a year in 
freight rever.ues. This is the amount the 
roads said they would have to get at the 
time they petitioned for higher rates. 

The extra $1 billion will make the 
difference between profit and loss for 
railroads as a whole in 1947, although it 
will offset less than half of the increases 
that have taken place in operating costs 
since 1939. The roads now think they 
will wind up 1947 with a net income in 
the neighborhood of $247 million, plus 
a $5 million tax credit. Without the 
latest rate boost, they would have shown 
a net deficit of $225 million, even after 
allowing for tax refunds. 

e Deficits Still—An income of $247 mil- 
lion would be only 37.1% of the 1941- 
1945 average and only 34.1% of 1926- 
1930. But it would be 33.4% higher 
than net income for the year 1940, 
highest of the ten years after 1930. 

any of the individual roads won’t 
do as well as this, however. Some still 
expect to show deficits in 1947. 


A LOOK AT TAX FUTURE 


Treasury experts have just given tax 
students something solid to chew on 
during the long winter evenings: a 79- 
page, highly technical study of corpo- 
rate taxes. In it, the Treasury’s research 
staff takes a long and critical look at 
plans for revising the present system 
of double taxation of corporate in- 
come—under which a dollar earned by 
a corporation is taxed once when the 
company takes it in and again when the 
shareholder gets it as dividends. 

Although the Treasury does not in- 
dorse any of the various proposals, the 
study is more than just an academic 
workout. Within the next couple of 
years, Congress probably will have a 
try at revising the corporate tax struc- 
ture, and the Treasury study may be- 
come the starting point for the attempt 
to work out a more equitable system. 
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Fire! An Answer 


Boston, called to action by 
tragic blaze four years ago, 
gets results in campaign for city 
“safest from fire.” 


The tragic Atlanta and Saskatoon 
hotel fires are rekindling interest in 
fire prevention. 

Fire losses this year are at a 16- 
year high of $600,000,000 through- 
out the nation. Many cities are strug- 
gling to curb this menace. Nowhere 
is this more true than in cities where 
such disasters are recent history. From 
Boston, Business Week reports how 
that metropolis is making headway 
with its fire prevention program. 


Hotel owners of Boston are begin- 
ning to advertise their city as the safest 
from fire. 

Their claim rests on large expendi- 
tures of money and effort since the 


Cocoanut Grove night club holocaust of . 


1942. That tragedy is the terrible in- 
centive behind Boston’s campaign to 
reduce fire losses. 
e United Effort—Since the Grove fire, 
hotelmen have spent thousands of dol- 
lars on noninflammable decorations, 
improved exits, fire escapes, and gen- 
eral remodeling. 

Progress toward long-term fire pre- 
vention also has been made by theaters, 
cafes restaurants, night clubs, mercan- 


Atlanta’s Winecoff Hotel fire has 
deepened Boston’s determination .to 
complete a fire-safety campaign born 
of another tragedy—Cocoanut Grove. 
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tile and -office buildings, schools, and 
churches. The entire city is behind the 
stringent fire laws which were burned 
into the public records by a sacrifice of 
500 lives. 

e Four-Point Program—The night club 
fire established certain definite aims in 
fire prevention for Bostonians: (1) abo- 
lition of all inflammable decorations 
and cleaning agents from places of as- 
sembly, (2) stiffening of building inspec- 
tion system, (3) enforcement of new 
laws regarding improved means of exit, 
(4) modernization of the city fire de- 
partment. ; 

A big problem was the lack of ade- 

quate fire inspectors. Then officials 
found some remodeling jobs so exten- 
sive that war-scarce materials were not 
available to meet the law’s demands. 
e Results Show Up—In spite of innu- 
merable delays, results of the program 
did appear. In hotels, theaters, oles and 
public buildings, aisles were widened, 
false doors removed, stairways altered. 
New fire escapes appeared, as well as 
new doors with special locks. These 
doors open from the inside by ‘merely 
turning the knob or by pressure on the 
door. Two means of exit from every] 
floor, as widely separated as practicable, 
meant major construction jobs for some 
buildings. 

At the Copley Plaza, new swinging 

lucite doors (32 at $550 a pair) replaced 
the outlawed revolving ones. The Stat- 
ler, which is also spending some $100,- 
000 on fire prevention work, settled for 
conventional wood and glass doors, 
pending availability of something fan- 
cier. The three Shubert theaters spent 
$300,000 in complying with the laws. 
All Boston blossomed with new, unmis- 
takable exit signs. 
e Only the-Start—The sizable efforts ex- 
erted thus far, however, constitute only 
a beginning. Current estimates place 
10,000 of Boston’s 12,000 lodging 
houses outside the fire-prevention law. 
Vital repairs are still needed by 90% of 
the restaurants, cafes, and night clubs 
to obtain complete compliance. 

The maximum safety age for fire en- 

gines is generally considered to be 
15 years. Only twelve of Boston’s 50 
engines qualify. In a recent test of the 
department’s twelve aerial ladders, four 
of them snapped off. 
e Job Takes Time—Boston, like Rome, 
was not built in a day, nor can it be 
changed in a day, either. Nevertheless, 
Bostonians are moving with determina- 
tion toward a fireproof city. The city 
council will be asked to provide $500,- 
000 for new equipment in 1947. 

Building improvements increase as 
they can be afforded; immediate en- 
forcement of all the fire laws would 
drive many a business into bankruptcy. 
For dwellers in multiple-family tene- 
ments, fire-prevention. thus far has 
been meager. 
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WAA 


Big and Little Inch lines 
probably will continue as gas 
carriers. Ante is expected to be 
too high for oil bidders. 


It took a coal strike and a congres- 
sional investigation to get natural gas 
into the Big Fach and Little Inch pipe- 
lines on a temporary basis. Now, all 
odds favor lease or sale of the govern- 
ment lines to private interests for per- 
manent use as gas Carriers. 

Present operator is Tennessee Gas & 
Transmission Co. The War Assets Ad- 
ministration selected the company to 
use the lines on an emergency basis 
five days before John L. Lewis called 
off the coal strike. Gas will move 
through the Inches for the duration of 
T. G. & T.’s lease, which expires Apr. 
30, 1947. 

Before that date, WAA expects to ar- 
.tange final disposition of the two lines. 

Events of the last few months leave 
little doubt that the successful bidder 
will be a natural gas operator. 
e Oil Deal Blocked—Just a few weeks 
ago WAA was all set to sell the $146,- 
000,000 lines to Charles H. Smith’s 
Big Inch Oil, Inc. (BW—Nov.9’46,p7). 
Smith’s bid of $110,000,000 was a bit 
short on its cash return to the govern- 
ment ($44,000,000 of the purchase 
price was to be covered by 30-year 
debentures). But it conformed with 
WAA’s eleven-month-old policy that 
the lines should be used as common 
carriers for petroleum and for petroleum 
products. 

As WAA prepared to award the lines 
to Big Inch Oil, a congressional com- 
jnittee investigating surplus prope 
disposal and headed by jaaigiock Rep. 
Roger C. Slaughter of Missouri took a 
sudden interest in the Inches. Then 
came the coal crisis. 

The Slaughter committee, indulging 
in its favorite activity—embarrassing the 
Truman Administration—called WAA 
on the carpet. Demand arose that the 
Inches be used to help the fuel-hungry 
East during the strike. Experts agreed 
the Inches would be of little aid in solv- 
ing the coal shortage, but the propa- 
= campaign caught on. Finally, 

nterior Secretary Krug arranged for 

oat et. operation of the lines by 
T.G.&T. 


e New Try—Meanwhile, the Slaughter 
committee hammered away at WAA’s 
disposal policy. WAA Administrator 
Robert Littlejohn, grabbing at what 
appeared to be the last chance to avoid 
a — football game over the 
Inches, announced that new bids would 
be asked. This time, he said, gas and 
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Revises Pipeline-Sale Policy 


es 
3) 
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Tennessee Gas & Transmission Co. is 
operating the “Inch” pipelines to 
transport natural gas from Texas to 
Ohio. It has connected Little Inch 
with its main gas line at Natchitoches, 
La., and interconnected the “Inches” 
near Little Rock, Ark. Gas will enter 
Little Inch at a pressure of 650 Ib. per 
sq. in., emerge from the two lines at 
50 Ib. per sq. in. 


oil bidders will be on an. equal basis. 
Gen. Littlejohn had wrested a state- 
ment on the lines from the cautious 
Army-Navy Petroleum Board. The 
board said it had no “preference” as to 
their use, so long as facilities necessary 
for their reconversion to oil are main- 
tained. 
@ Odds on Gas—The Federal Power 
Commission may disregard the selling 
rice of the Baches in evaluating them 
or gas rate-making purposes. Neverthe- 
less, major gas bidders are expected to 
come close to Gen. Littlejohn’s evalua- 
tion of $113,000,000. No oil bidder is 


believed ready to lay down that kind of 
money. 

Efficient conversion to gas will re- 
quire installation of gas compressors. 
This would cost upwards of $30,000,- 
000, take 18 months to three years to 
complete. 

e Drifting Operation—T. G. & T., 
meanwhile, is depending entirely upon 
pressure at the source. It anticipates 
moving no more than 150,000,000 cu. 
ft. a day, equivalent to about 6,000 
tons of coal. This might later include 
some gas from the Longview (Tex.) 
terminus of Big Inch (map). 


Gas Heating Demand Spirals 


Utilities in many cities are forced to turn customers 
away as capacity fails to keep pace with potential load. With 
normal expansion plans upset, companies are moving cautiously. 


Gas utilities in many areas are re- 

luctantly barring the door against eager 
customers besieging them for service. 
e No New Phenomenon—In numerous 
cities, except those with natural gas in 
their backyards, the gas companies are 
tearfully turning down business. They 
can’t take on all the house-heating, com- 
mercial, and industrial load offered 
them. The extent of the restrictions 
varies depending on local conditions. 

This is no phenomenon arising from 
the coal strike. It began months ago. 
The coal crisis simply accentuated the 
problem. 

e Flood of Business—Major headache of 
the gas companies has been the ava- 
lanche of orders for house-heating serv- 
ice. In Detroit, for example, more than 


30,000 homes turned to gas heating in 
less than nine months. Staay utilities 
simply haven’t got the gas production 
or distribution capacity to take on the 
added load, concentrated as it is in the 
cold weather months. 

The result: Utilities in Detroit, 
Brooklyn, Chicago, St. Louis, Buffalo, 
Portland (Ore.), Columbus, Atlanta, 
Birmingham, among others, have lim- 
ited new service. Mostly they are de- 
clining to take on house heating loads 
involving conversion from coal or oil. 
e New Homes Favored—They dislike to 
refuse space-heating orders for new 
homes, for two reasons: 

(1) The volume of gas involved is 
comparatively small, despite the fact 
many new homes being built apparently 
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ration of Uncle Sam’s Big 
Inch and Little Inch pipelines by 
Tennessee Gas & Transmission Co. 
spotlights a truly precocious war 
baby. The corporation shouldered its 
way to an important place in the 
peacetime economy minus the usual 
growing pains. 
e Based on Merit—This spectacular 
advance led to some dark detractions. 
One charge is that the company’s 
conception was too strongly blessed by 
Washington. Harold Ickes recently 
accused Tennessee Gas of an unhol 
alliance with Standard Oil of N. J. 
Both Standard and the Houston 
management of Tennessee Gas re- 
futed the Old Curmudgeon. 

Actually the success of the com- 

pany is due to the solid merit of its 
original projection. Full development 
of its promise was brought about by 
a smart investment outfit, the Chi- 
cago Corp. 
e Dall Baby—Tennessee Gas & 
Transmission was incorporated in 
1940 by Curtis Dall and associates. 
They obtained from the Federal 
Power Commission a certificate of 
convenience and necessity for a nat- 
ural gas pipeline. The permit was for 
a line from a producing field near 
Corpus Christi in Texas to West 
Virginia. This roused the hornets 
who really did some buzzing later 
when the U. S. entered the war. Ten- 
nessee Gas obtained WPB allotment 
of material for the line, also a Re- 
construction Finance Corp. loan 
for construction. 

Trouble was Dall’s White House 
background. He had been the hus- 
band of President Roosevelt’s daugh- 
ter, Anna. 

No undue influence was ever 
proved. The inexorable logic of the 
Dall proposal put a damper on criti- 
cism. In Texas, natural gas was going 
to waste for want of a market. In 
the Appalachian region, where the 
line was to end, war industries were 
clamoring -for natural gas. 

e Chicago Corp. Took Over—Curtis 
Dall and his group didn’t have sufhi- 
cient capital to swing the deal. Their 
plan was rescued and completely 
vitalized by the Chicago Corp. and 
its head man, Richard Wagner. He 
bought out the Dall syndicate for a 


figure that was called “nominal.” 
Dall was articulately dissatisfied with 
the amount of his reward. This in- 
dicated. that Washington pressures 
might have been working in Wag- 
ner’s behalf. 

Chicago Corp. was a survival of 

the boom-and-bust of the late twen- 
ties (BW—May12’45,p66). It was an 
investment trust with Marshall Field 
among its original backers. When the 
avalanche hit, Wagner maneuvered 
Chicago Corp. to safe ground and 
into Texas Gulf Coast gas fields. Pure 
raw energy was there in abundance, 
but locai burners could use but a frac- 
tion of it. Wagner became an en- 
thusiastic convert to recycling. This 
permitted the recovery of salable dis- 
tillates from the wet gas. The dry 
gas was returned underground where 
it maintained pressure and was avail- 
able for future recovery. 
e Big RFC Loan—Chicago Corp.’s 
need for markets became acute in 
1943. This was just when WPB’s 
need for gas in the Appalachians be- 
gan to bite down hard on war produc- 
tion. Acquisition of Dall’s pipeline 
franchise was a natural. 

As soon as that deal was in the 
bag, Chicago Corp.’s risk capital was 


H. Gardiner Symonds 


Precocious War Baby Operates Uncle Sam’s Pipelines 


bolstered by an RFC loan of $44,- 
000,000. The 1,265-mi. pipeline was 
started in October, 1943. Deliveries 
began exactly one year later, well 
ahead of schedule. 

e Texas Management—In September, 
1945, Chicago Corp. sold its hold- 
ings in Tennessee Gas to a group 
headed by Stone & Webster. Early 
this year Stone & Webster held 
11.58% of the total common shares. 
Tennessee Gas has refunded its RFC 
and other early debts. Last June it 
paid $6,607,000 to the RFC for gov- 
emment compressors in use on its 
line. 

Except for Paul R. Taylor, New 
York vice-president representing 
Stone & Webster, management of 
Tennessee Gas is all Texan. H. 
Gardiner Symonds, president, is a 
graduate of Chicago Corp. 

@ Not Bidding for Inches—The com- 
any is not a bidder for the pipelines 
it is operating for the government. 
It has plans for enlarging its own 
facilities. The system taps reserves 
which have been estimated capable 
of delivering 420,000,000 cu.ft. of 
gas daily for 20 years. The company 
owns no gas fields, does no retailing, 
has no subsidiaries. It buys most of 
its supplies from the parental Chi- 
cago Corp. and from Gulf State Oil 
Co. At the other end of the line, 
supplies are distributed by two prin- 
cipal customers. One is United Fuel 
Gas Co. The other is Hope Natural 
Gas Co. Delivery runs over 200,000,- 
000 cu. ft. daily. The bulk of it is 
consumed in Ohio, West Virginia, 
western Pennsylvania. 

Today Tennessee Gas assets stand 

at $71,600,000. Last year net income 
was $3,900,000 on gas sales of $14,- 
300,000. For the first six months of 
1946 net income amounted to $1,- 
800,000. 
e Two Clouds—With coal losing 
popularity because of frequent labor 
trouble, and the populous East eager 
for cheap gas, the company’s horizon 
is troubled only by two clouds: 

(1) Future action Texas might 
take to choke off the export of gas 
which many would like to see re- 
served for the glorification of Texas 
industry, and (2) the ultimate ex- 
haustion of Texas gas. 


will be heated with gas (BW —Oct.12 
”46,p49); 

() More importantly, they fear home 
builders will cut out gas for cooking and 
water heating if denied it for Pas 
heating. Gas men don’t want to see 


Last August the American Gas Assn. 
e Expansion Plans Upset—Demand for reported gas heating sales in many big 
house heating gas has mushroomed so_ cities were running three to five times 
rapidly that it has knocked into a cocked greater than prewar. Today even those 
hat most utilities’ plans for normal ex- A are obsolete. 

pansion and improvement of facilities. Big question mark in the minds of 


business diverted to electricity and oil. 
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This Christmas and the coming of the New 
Year brings us through our 104th year in the 
steel-service business. The plodding horses 
that carried our steel to an earlier generation 
of American manufacturers have passed from 
the scene. In their place, powerful trucks streak 
over the highways at speeds that would have 
seemed incredible not so long ago. 

Similarly, the twelve Ryerson plants of to- 
day bear little resemblance to the tiny iron 
store where our business began in 1842. Car- 
bon, alloy and stainless steels replace saddle 
tree, horse shoe, boiler and sheet iron in our 
stocks—and our methods have also changed 
to match the strides of industry through the 
past century. 


fhe Scene Has Changed— 
But the Spirit Remains 


But some things remain unchanged. The 
same driver who fastened a bit of holly on his 
team’s harness to signify the Holiday Season, 
today may hang a sprig of holly in his truck. 
And after more than a hundred years, the same 
willingness to serve you is still the fundamental 
principle of our business. 

Unchanged, too, is the meaning of Christ- 
mas. Today, as we move outward from the 
aftermath of history’s greatest war, its symbol 
in words is more heartening than ever: Peace 
on earth and good will toward men. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Steel-Service 
Plants: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, De- 
troit,Cincinnati,Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles. 


RYERSON STEEL 


Put new life into your sales story 
with Motion Pictures 


Once more the salesman will 
have to sell. Movies sell with 
drama, humor, logical thought, 
and intimate product knowl- 
edge. 


The salesman you equip for 
selling by means of motion pic- 
tures has all these forces at his 
command. 


For sales training, you can 
buy fine ready-made films. For 
direct selling, fully qualified 
commercial film producers can 
tailor films to your own specific 
needs. 


Take This Step Now: Send 
for the booklet, ““Movies Go to 
Work.” Write Bell & Howell 
Company, 7116 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45. Branches in 
New York, Hollywood, Wash- 
ington, D.C., London. 


PUTTTTUTIINOOUNOUUUQOOUUUUOVTOQOOOUTNOOVOOOUOUUOOUULUOOUODTODLLNOUeDDODUDMUVUOOURTSODLOOVODOPEDEDLLUUOODLUOC TODOS ULLUUUUUUOoLLLOULSOUDLUCOLLUUUDP-LL LOCO EnOUeUUL UU HLLLLULLL 
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Filmo-Electro 
16mm Cemera and Equipment for 
Operation Analysis 


Electrically driven...films time-and- 
motion studies, operation records, 
training subjects, employee sports. 
Color or black-and-white. Write for 
complete information. 


Filmosound 
16mm Sound-Film Projector 
(shown below) 

assures theater-quality pic- 
tures and sound ... vital to 
the success of your film pro- 
gram. Brilliant 1000-watt 
illumination. Easy to use, 
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gas company executives is, “How long ‘ 


will the load last?” Right now many 
householders, flush with money, are 
willing to pay the extra cost for auto 
matic heat such as gas provides. 

The utilities would be in a bad way 

if they made large capital investment: 
to enlarge their capacity, only to sed 
demand shrink. So they expect to move 
cautiously. 
e Seasonal Problem—Another disadvan 
tage of the house-heating load is that 
it is seasonal. Other outlets for gas have 
to be found to take up the summey 
slack. Interruptible contracts with in 
dustrial users are commonly used. These 
permit the utility to cut off the gas sup 
ply to such users when demand from 
other sources threatens to tax its facil. 
ities. 

Some utilities offer “dump” contrac 
These give industries gas at extremely 
low rates from about April to Novem- 
ber, none the rest of the year. In some 
areas in the Middle West, particularly, 
utilities pump gas into abandoned oil 
and gas wells. They draw on this vast 
underground storage in periods of peak 
demand. 
e Natural Gas Cut, Too—Utilities using 
manufactured gas, or a mixture of man 
factured and natural, are not the on 
sufferers. Natural gas distribution line 
in some instances are proving inade 
quate. When this happened to Panhan 
dle Eastern Pipe Line Co., gas utilitie 
in six states accepted a curtailment plag 
proposed by the Federal Power Com 
mission. They agreed to reduce require 
ments by 10% when necessary during 
the winter. Companies involved are if 
Ohio, ‘Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Mi 
souri, and Kentucky. 

Many of these firms now hope to ge 
some relief from the Big Inch and Littl 
Inch pipelines. 

e More Pipelines—Gas transmissioy 
companies are preparing to enlarge and 
extend their lines. They feel secure it 
the belief that demand for natural gas 
at least, will continue to grow (in somé 
instances at the expense of manufac 
tured gas). Michigan Consolidated Ga 
Co. has received FPC approval for 

new $90,000,000 line to the Greal 
Lakes area from the Southwest (BW: 
Dec.7’46,p18); Mid-Continent Gas Ce 
wants to build a $79,000,000 line fron 
the Hugoton gas fields of Kansas to St 
Paul, Minn.; Cities Service Gas Ca 
wants a $30,000,000 line from Hugo 
ton to Kansas City; and United Ga 
PipeLine Co. is considering a new lin 
to the Atlantic seaboard with Savannah 
Ga., as the terminus. 

Manufacturers of gas furnaces ant 
conversion bumers are seething im 
potently as they see more and mo 
utilities placing restrictions on hous 
heating business. But there appears li 
tle for such manufacturers to do excepy 
seethe. 
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Uninvited guest 


‘He’s a double threat right now. More 
active than ever, police say. And the 
things he steals would cost more to 
replace today. 

Just as your Fire Insurance may be 
inadequate in view of present-day 
values, your Burglary Insurance may 


peat at te 


What can you do about the spine- 
chilling auto accident rate? Two 
things: Drive carefully always. 
Protect yourself with Hartford 
Automobile Insurance against 
the costs of any mishap that may 
overtake you. 


also need revision. Hartford Resi- 
dence Burglary Insurance is a defense 
against looters. Coverage away from 
the premises also available for an 
additional premium. 

These policies can be “tailored” 
to fit your particular requirements. 


Mr. Simms sees if this way 


Why worry about bids, delays, high 


costs — when he has Hartford Plate 
Glass Insurance? Now he'll just call 
his Hartford representative and that 
window will be fixed in a jiffy! 


Hartford 


That... plus about 10,000 lives . . . will be 
this year’s fireloss... the high cost of care- 
lessness! Protect your property by eliminat- 
ing fire hazards . . . and by adequate 
amounts of Hartford Fire Insurance! 


Scotty’s only playing, but the owner of 
that fur piece won’t be amused. She'll ex- 
pect the dog’s owner to pay for the damage. 
Let’s hope he has Hartford’s low-cost Com- 
prehensive Personal Liability Insurance. 


Insurance 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company . Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance « © Hartford 1s, Conn. 
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TO BUSINESS 
LEADERS 


Name the things which industry needs for profitable operation 
and growth. Heading the list will be raw materials, power, fuel, 
skilled labor, manual labor, climate, market, transportation. 


Now look to the great Texas-Louisiana Southwest served by 
the Texas and Pacific Railway. There you will find in abundance, 
item by item, the things which you seek. Unlimited raw materials 
--.cheap power and fuel... labor, skilled and unskilled... 
yeat-’round temperate climate, good to work in and live in... 
an 8 billion dollar market . . . efficient rail transportation to all 
parts of the country. 


You'll find, too, suppliers eager to serve you . . . a sense of power 
and growth known to no other part of the country... and the 
gateway to the additional 4 billion dollar market offered by 
Latin America. 
W. G. VoLLMER 
President 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT PLANT 
SITES ON THE TEXAS AND PACIFIC 


Write or phone R. C. Griffith, Land and 
Industrial Commissioner, 1009 Texas and 
Pacific Building, Dallas 2, Texas. All in- 
quiries will be treated confidentially. 


<-@-=> TEXAS AND PACIFIC RY. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


1871 - 1946... Diamond Jubilee...75 Years of Service 


HELPFUL HINTS 


The suggestion box, that paid off in 
increased output during the war, still 
pays off at Westinghouse—for com- 
pany and workers. Suggestions come 
from all over the plant: An idea of 
Miss Mary Gallagher (above), ledger 
clerk at the East Pittsburgh Works, 
speeded up production of a circuit 
breaker. During the past year, West- 
inghouse has awarded $147,081—in- 
cluding 10% of estimated annual 
savings through suggestions. Awards 
ranged from $2,500 to $2.50. 


WHISKY INSURANCE BOOM 


The scramble for fire insurance on 
liquor in warehouses has exhausted the 
world underwriting capacity in that 
field. The end of OPA ceilings caused 
the rush: Bulk whisky, valued under 
OPA at approximately $6 per gallon, 
boasts a current valuation of $10 to $11 
per gallon. 

Distillers, finding their warehoyse 
stocks under-insured, sought additional 
protection. Insurance men wrote poli- 
cies to the limits of their self-imposed 
capacities, then laid aside their pens. 
Whisky men clamored for more insur- 
ance. 

In Kentucky, the state director of in- 
surance issued an emergency order per- 
mitting underwriters to extend cover- 
age on liquor warehouses through their 
marine departments. A few companies 
then issued additional insurance. Others 
declined to circumvent their own rules, 

Some distillers, deciding that present 
valuations on plentiful raw whisky were 
being made on the basis of currently 
scarce aged whisky, have advanced their 
valuations more conservatively. The 
remainder, however, are still looking for 
an insurance salesman whose pen hasn’t 
run dry. 
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Cleomanagee 
SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE? 


A Salesmanager’s secretary should know! For with Kardex and 
THE CHART THAT THINKS she can give her boss . . . at a moment's 


IT’S i notice .. . any or all of the following facts: 
THE CHART THAT THINKS Ea eres Wea Oe Sh ia 


| 

_ Remember the exacting computations | 
you’ve had to make before you could | 
establish percentage-of-quota figures? 
Today, with Kardex and THs CHART THAT y¥ THE DATE OF LAST CUSTOMER CONTACT. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


| ¥ SALES-TO-QUOTA PERCENTAGE FOR SALESMEN, 
| 

THINKS, these facts are computed auto- | y THE DATE OF LAST SALE TO CUSTOMER, 
| 
| 
| 


BRANCHES, OR CUSTOMERS. 


matically! Yes, and signalled on the visi- 
ble margin of the Kardex form for split- 
second recognition! An integral part of 

av the record, THE CHART THAT THINKS com- 
putes percentages as an automatic by- 
0 Seas Rg aetp arch is ete be Wt Ae PLN ey Re Ps Oa Se OEY ABRs Ch ade pOM— Spee eee 
ling. Exclusive with Kardex! 


VY THE DATE WHEN NEXT CALL SHOULD BE MADE. 
y UP-TO-DATE CUSTOMER CREDIT STANDING. 
¥ COST-OF-SALES FOR CUSTOMER (OR IN TOTAL). 


What’s more, with Kardex and THE CHART THAT THINKS she 
establishes these facts automatically! The very signals that spot- 
light the facts, translate them into percentages without computa- 
tion! For details about what Kardex is doing for other successful 
salesmanagers, write for the illustrated 96-page GRAPH-A-MATIC 
CONTROL FOR SALES MANAGEMENT. There's no cost or obligation. 


315 FOURTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 10,N% 


Implicit trust! 


HEN the switch is pressed, 
Wine light will come. For in 
the power and light plants men 
devote their working lives to 
provide practically unfailing 
light and power. 

In the developing of light and 
power, they use high pressure 
which must be under absolute 
control—steam in the boilers, 
water in the lines. 

Throughout the great power 
plants in the country, many 
thousands of Ashcroft Gauges 
indicate or record those pres- 
sures with enduring accuracy. 

For nearly a century, men in 
utilities, industries and all forms 
of mechanical transportation 
have placed implicit trust in 
Ashcroft Gauges. 

In every climate, from the 
fierce heat of the tropics to 
Arctic cold, they perform their 
vital service. If you need pres- 
sure gauges, specify “Ashcroft”. 


ASHCROFT 


Gauges 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated 
Safety and Reiief Valves and ‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box' Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting specialties, 


Stocked and sold by leading Distributors 
everywhere... When you order gauges, in- 
sist on ASHCROFT . .. Write for booklet. 
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Auto Makers Delay Changes 


Production of “all-new” postwar model is still somewhere 
in the future for several manufacturers. General Motors, citing 
business uncertainty, cancels much of its 1948 die work. 


Really new postwar cars are indefi- 
nitely in the future so far as several 
auto makers are concerned. This be- 
came clear early in the month when 
General Motors Corp. telegraphed a 
score of tool and die shops to cancel 
work on most of its 1948-model tool- 
ing. 


The order means that perhaps none - 


of the G.M. divisions will be producing 
next fall the wide-bodied, substantially 
streamlined cars for which prints were 
sent to the die shops a few months 
ago. Production of those cars won't 
begin until midsummer of 1948. 

e Other Sectors—Ford has practically 
completed its die program for 1948- 
model bodies. But last fall it quietly 
canceled tooling orders which would 
have made possible major revisions in 
both its 8- and 6-cylinder engines. Re- 
vamped Ford engines, therefore, appear 
to be about as far away as new bodies 
for General Motors. 


BRUSHING UP ON THE ART OF SELLING 


Today, selling a new car—if you have one—requires little or no effort. But 
mindful of tomorrow, Detroit is schooling its own for competition. L. N. Mays 
(above), Chevrolet business manager, is one of the instructors at his company’s 
course for dealers-to-be. And Ralph Breding (below) of J]. Walter Thompson 
(ad agency handling the Ford account) lectures “auto” artists at classes started 
by Detroit’s New Center Studios to beat an “art” shortage. 


7 Eis oe a, 
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From Chrysler, meanwhile, came no 

word to indicate the intentions of the 
third member of autodom’s royalty. But 
layoffs were reported among workers ” 
employed in tool shops that Mee been 
assigned some of the minor phases of 
1948 Chrysler model tooling. This may 
indicate work has been completed, or § 
that some cutbacks are taking place in | 
that sector as well. 
e Reasons—General Motors executives 
cited labor conditions and general un- 
certainty over the future as reasons for 
the curtailed die program. 

By “labor conditions” G.M. people 
meant something broader than was gen 
erally realized. They were talking, for” 
example, about the scarcity of sheet 
rollers in steel mills. The new wide 
G.M. bodies required 96-in. sheets in 
abundance. These were expected in 


only modestly better supply next fall 
than right now. 
G.M. was also talking about labor 
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One of a series describing Cyanamid’s many activities. 


“You'll see me on the job all winter!” 


KEEPING ON THE JOB all winter means 
keeping well in spite of the threat of “flu” 
that is predicted for this year. 

Influenza viruses cause this disease, and 
two distinct types have been identified. 
Evidence also indicates that these two 
viruses occur in more or less definite cycles: 
Type A every two or three years; Type B 
about every four years. Research has de- 
veloped a vaccine highly protective against 
both types. Lederle Laboratories Division 
of American Cyanamid Company, which 
did much of the development work, has 
been producing this INFLUENZA VIRUS 
VaccINE for the Army and physicians’ 
use for many months. In fact, this new 


MOLDING 


vaccine proved so effective in reducing the 
incidence of influenza that the Army de- 


cided to vaccinate ten million soldiers last 
year. 
The periodic recurrence of the 
Type A influenza virus normally 
would be expected in this winter 
of 1946-47. But now, thanks to the 
development of INFLUENZA VIRUS 
VACCINE, a new weapon is avail- 
able to assist the physician in pre- 
venting this disease. 
The development of INFLUENZA 
Virus VACCINE Lederle, is an- 
other example of Cyanamid’s serv- 
ice to the medical profession and 
THE 


FUTURE THROUGH 


to the public through its research and de- 
velopment work in the field of medicine. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. 


CHEMISTRY 


The expenditure of millions of dollars by the 
Norfolk and Western for constant research, experi- 
ment and improvement has resulted in higher speeds and 
greater safety on this railroad . . . 2 Serve You. In all forms 
of transportation today there is the never-ending demand for 
more and more speed. But the N. & W. will make no compromise 
with safety. Speed and safety must progress handin hand. There 
can be no increase in speed without a corresponding step-up in 
ne safety. So, automatic signals, the last word in safety design, 
are strategically placed along the N. & W. right-of-way te 
make faster schedules safe. 
Passengers and freight entrusted to the care of the 
Norfolk and Western get the full benefit of this com- 
bination. Modern signals symbolize progress and 
speed. But, most of all, they stand solidly for safety 


RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 


tooling, for example, wan around a 


ON 


ta OR 


of construction for one por- 
the body interior. The altered 


new 
tion o 


method reduced weight importantly, 


and costs somewhat, but required more 
handling. With efficiency in the shops 
showing no sign of improvement, com- 
pany people were loath to install a proc- 
ess calling for input of more man- 
hours of work. 

The cancellations, however, were not 

caused by fear that strikes or worker in- 
efficiency would stop the tooling pro- 
gram. e Detroit tool shops have 
arrived at an amicable new working 
contract with the C.I.O. United Auto 
Workers Union in recent weeks. 
e The Chain Reaction—The G.M. an- 
nouncement covered Chevrolet, Pon- 
tiac, and Oldsmobile. Actually, the 
Pontiac and Oldsmobile cancellations 
hinged upon Chevrolet’s stop order. 
Many die séts are commonly inter- 
changeable among various G.M. divi- 
sions. And since Chevrolet—the biggest 
produeer-sets the pace, the others must 
adjust their plans accordingly. 

Thus the effects of Chevrolet’s move 
may be felt all down the G.M. line. 
Freezing of Pontiac and Oldsmobile 
programs because of Chevrolet’s defec- 
tion may in turn cut out die sets used 
by Buick and some Cadillac models. 
e Layoffs—Indication that General Mo- 
tors has no early plans for restoration of 
its tooling programs was seen in layoffs 
of substantial numbers of draftsmen 
and other technicians at Fisher Body. 
Some workers said they were not given 
probable dates of socal 

G.M.’s move may have swept some- 
thing like $5,000,000 off the books of 
numerous Detroit tool and die shops. 
The loss of this business began to 
show up in small layoffs at some of the 
shops. The C.1.O, United Auto Work- 


Buyers’ Day Coming 


“B-Day, the Buyers’ Day, may 
be nearer than you think.” This 
was the warning Dodge dealers re- 
cently received from E. C. Quinn, 
sales manager. Quinn made his 
point to bolster a recommenda- 
tion that dealers go back to their 
prewar practice of demonstrating 
cars and trucks. 

Quinn recognized that demon- 
strations may not be needed right 
now to sell cars. But he suggested 
they might persuade prospects to 
wait for a Dodge instead of buy- 
ing another make. “Competitive 
selling days,” he wrote, “will be- 
gin when any dealer in town re- 
ceives one car or truck for which 
he has no advance buyer. In some 
towns that already has happened.” 
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SAVE TIME AND MONEY WITH 


PC FOAMGLAS INSULATION 


mAN important cost factor in in- 
sulating jobs is the labor cost 
of installing the insulating material. 
And men who have used many kinds 
of insulation can tell you that PC 
Foamglas is so light in weight, so con- 
veniently packaged, that it can be 
installed more quickly by fewer men 
—saving both time and money. 

PC Foamglas, the cellular glass in- 
sulation, is fireproof, waterproof and 
verminproof. It is unaffected by ex- 
cessive humidity, impervious to com- 
mon acids. It therefore retains its 
original insulating efficiency indefi- 
nitely, without repairs or mainte- 
nance. That means protection against 
the additional cost which is incurred 
when defective insulating material 
has to be torn up and replaced. 


LIGHT IN WEIGHT, rigid and strong, PC Foam- 


glas is convenien 


for handli: 
quickly by mini 


PC FOAMGLAS 


Installed by Letoile Roofing Company, Haverill, Mass. 


In walls and floors, on flat deck 
roofs, of all sorts of plants ali over the 
country, PC Foamglas is helping to 
maintain desired temperature levels, 
to minimize condensation, economi- 
cally, permanently. 

ou will find a lot of helpful in- 
formation in our manuals on 
Foamglas insulation. Lavishly illus- 
trated, they contain valuable engi- 
neering data, tables, charts and in- 
stallation details. Check your choice 
on the convenient coupon, mail it to 
us and free copies of our booklets 
will be sent to you promptly, with- 
out obligation. Pittsburgh Corning 
Corporation, Room 210, 632 Du- 
quesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 


¢ Also Makers of PC Glass Blocks + 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 

Room 210, 682 Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Please send me without obligation, your 
free booklets on the use of PC Foamglas 


insulation for: 

Roofs...... Walls...... Floors...... 
Name 

Address. 

City. State 
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SUNROC 
Wallet (Covlers 


Sunroc Water Cooler Model NM4B 
is a heavy duty cooler for a heavy 
duty job. It operates efficiently under 
high surrounding temperature condi- 
tions . . . delivers 30 gallons of chilled 
drinking water per hour to supply 
abnormal demand. 

Quality, dependability, and eco- 
nomical operation are the features of 
the Sunroc line which includes a com- 
plete range of AC and DC models 
engineered and precision-built for 
today’s business, industrial, and in- 
Stitutional needs. 

Sunroc water coolers assure pru- 
dent buyers extra years of trouble- 
free service, with low operating and 
maintenance costs. Your Sunroc 
dealer is ready to make surveys and 
deliveries now. For full information, 
write Dep’t BW-12, Sunroc Refrigera- 
tion Company, Glen Riddle, Pa. 


"*There’s nothing like a cool drink of water” 


SUNROC 
Wallet Coolers 


GLEN BIDDLE, PA. 
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ers Union, in whose locals most of the 
tool and die men are organized, was 
trying—unsuccessfully for the time be- 
ing—to find new jobs for some of these 
highly paid craftsmen. Tool and die 
men usually are in considerable de- 
mand. 

e How They Stand—At midweek auto 
industry reports showed that: 

Most of Ford’s die work has been 
completed. Chrysler’s work is still out 
but may be uncertain, Packard is stick- 
ing to its promise to introduce a wholly 
new car in the spring. Hudson and 
Nash are still planning substantial 
changes for next fall. Studebaker and 
Kaiser-Frazer are intent on holding to 
their present designs into 1948. Willys 
is worried that conditions may delay 
its plans for a new car next summer. 


MECHANIZED BEET PICKING 


Add farm mechanization: More than 
1,400 mechanical harvesters were at 
work in beet-sugar fields this fall, ac- 
cording to the Beet Sugar Development 
Foundation. Manufacturers were: John 
Deere, 500; International, 300; Mar- 
beet, 260; Kiest, 200; Scott-Urschel, 
120; Harvall, 25; Sishc, twelve; Ford- 
Ferguson, three. Eighteen other experi- 
mental harvester types are being 
developed. Some of them already have 
reached the fields. 

The foundation estimates that in 
California 65% of the beet crop was 
harvested mechanically. 


Better Boxcars 


Burlington head would 
upgrade freight equipment and 
make roads pay more per diem 
rental for newer cars. 


A two-point program to upgrade the 
quality of freight cars has been pro- 
posed by Ralph Budd, president of the 
Burlington Lines. As outlined to the 
Assn. of American Railroads, his plan 
calls for: 

(1) Agreement by the railroads to 
have all their new cars built to whatever 
code of lightweight standards they can 
agree on (probably what is known as a 
semilightweight car). 

(2) Railroads to be charged a higher 

per diem rental rate for using another 
road’s new cars than for old cars. 
e New Cars in Minority—Budd sug- 
ape $2 a day for new cars and $1.15 
or old cars. He tentatively defined’ new 
cars as those less than ten years old. 
Only 400,000 of the railroads’ pool of 
nearly 1,750,000 freight cars would 
draw the higher rate, as the figures 
stand today. 

Under the present practice of not 
discriminating in rental rates between 
the value, cost, and upkeep of the oldest 
and the newest cars, an individual rail- 
toad has little or no incentive to replace 
its old cars with modem, lightweight 


GUNNING FOR A BIG FIBER CROP 


It looks like revolt in the desert. Actually it’s a steam gun converting green 
yucca leaves into fiber in a demonstration at Lordsburg, N. M. During the war, 
the yucca plant saw limited use in paper production; one obstacle was the 
length of time—72 hours—required to extract the fiber. Now the gun reportedly 
performs the operation in a few minutes, after which a quick washing and 
drying process finish the job. Even though yucca—long a problem child 
in the Southwest (BW —Sep.1446,p41)—still has to prove itself commercially, 
inventor R. S. Chapman says his new gun works equally well on ramie fiber. 
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Few things can wreck a fluid line 
system more quickly than constant 
vibration and shock. Flexibility to 
withstand these destructive forces 
is provided by Barco Joints. Simple 
in design, they compensate for ex- 
pansion and contraction, absorb 
the effects of impacts and vibra- 


BARC 


FREE ENTERPRISE—THE CORNERSTONE 
OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY 


ls Canada: The Holden Co., Lid., Montreal, Canade. 


tion. In over 30 years of service, 
Barco Flexible Joints have been 
adapted for use in every field of 
industry and transportation. For 
Technical Engineering Informa- 
tion, write to Barco Manufacturing 
Co., Not Inc., 1830 Winnemac 
Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


EVERY 


FLEXIBLE JOINTS «i cee: 


**MOVE y 


with rotary motion and 
¥ responsive movement 


through every angle. 


DIRECTION” 


Il never saw 


you so CLEAN! 


She must be dreaming. This can’t be her boss’s desk. So clean . . . so neat 
. .. 80 easy to straighten out after a busy day. 


Where are the unanswered letters? The unfinished memos? Where are the loose- 
leaf ideas . . . the pearls of paper wisdom that simply must not be swept overboard? 


Dictaphone’ is the Answer 


One more boss has seen the light. One 
more Dictaphone machine installed. 


Today—a swamped executive talked all 
of his business into a handy microphone. 
Alone...uninterrupted...his thoughts were 
as clear—as uncluttered as his desk top. 


Dictaphone Electronic Dictation is the 
modern, efficient way of getting things 
done. It doubles your working ability... 
permits your secretary to go about other 
business while you dictate to her . . . steps 
up the efficiency of the entire office. 


By speeding up office routine, the Dicta- 
phone method saves time for. new busi- 
ness, too—helps give that sales curve an 
important lift. 


Take this short cut to better business, 
today. Call your U.S. or Canadian Dicta- 


phone representative for a demonstration 
of the Dictaphone Model AE. See how 
simple it is to operate—how important it 
is to your entire organization. 


DICTAPHONE C&xecnee Dictxton 


*The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaph 


ion, makers of 


Corp 


-P 


Electronic and Acoustic dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment 
bearing said trade-mark. 
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— Many a car seldom sets 

wheel on its home tracks. A big con- | 
necting system averages less than 15% 
of its own cars on its own line. 
e¢ No Inducement—A railroad owning 

better-than-average cars knows how 
hard it is to keep them on the home 
tracks. 

When a good shipper requests a car, 
the yardmaster generally sends over 
the best car available—if the car will 
move only on his railroad. He wants to 
keep the car (probably rented) working | 
for his road. For shipments to move to | 
other roads, the good average-grade car © 
is likely to get the nod. But when a 
train of empties is being made up to 
deadhead home, all the old derelicts on 
the storage tracks get coupled into it. 

This situation removes most of the 
inducement to an individual railroad to © 
spend extra money to reduce the weight © 
of its cars below conventional tonnages. 
The owner will receive little benefit 
from the weight reduction if the car 
spends most of its life on other railroads, 
e Reducing the Weight—Lightweight 
boxcars can be built to weigh tons less © 
than conventional cars by using plenty 
of lightweight metal or high-tensile 
alloy steel where ordinary carbon steel is 
traditionally used. But it costs important 
money to sweat off each extra ton of 
unproductive weight. 


OXYGEN FOR STEEL MILL 


To test the possibilities of using oxy- 
gen to speed up iron and steel making 
(BW—Sep.7’46,p16), Air Reduction 
Co. has started building a plant at Beth- 
lehem Steel Co.’s Johnstown (Pa.) 
works, The unit will produce 150 tons 
(roughly 3,600,000 cu. ft.) daily. It is 
scheduled for completion in 1947. 

With this unit, Airco and Bethlehem 
hope to get data on what oxygen will do 
in full-scale blast and openhearth fur- 
nace operations. They also want to de- 
termine how cheaply oxygen can be 2 
produced in the tremendous quantities 
required. 

Eight times larger than existing com- 
mercial oxygen plants of good size, the 
new unit still is considered only a pilot 
plant in terms of oxygen needs of a steel 
mill. Eventually, units 10 to 25 as large 
may be required. Purpose in using oxy- 
gen to enrich the air is to speed up the 
reduction process. This may increase by 
perhaps 25% to 30% the output of a 
furnace. 

The Airco plant will extract oxygen 
from the atmosphere in the conven- 
tional manner, compressing, cooling, 
liquefying, and distilling it to separate 
out nitrogen and other unwanted gases. 
The unit will embody numerous depar- 
tures from conventional techniques. 
These include turbo-compression in 
place of the piston-and-cylinder method, 
and new types of heat exchangers. 


»®. 
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“Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 
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A PERSONA \RSURANCE ADIT 7 gs 


¢ 


--- send for your FREE Copy today?! 


If you own property of any sort . . . a home, an 
automobile, personal effects . . . you need this 
U. S. F. & G. Personal Insurance Audit Book! 
Clear, simply-worded and with each hazard 
illustrated, this book enables you to make your 
own complete insurance audit. It provides a per- 
manent record of property values, amount of 
resent insurance, premium rates, expiration 

ates, etc., thus giving you your fire and casualty 
insurance picture at a glance. 


A Book for Business, Too 
Where the Personal Audit records zens personal 
.S. 


r 
insurance needs and coverages, the F. & G. 


USFSG.% 


Graphic Audit provides a similar record of your 
business insurance. You'll be able to tell at a 
glance whether the fire insurance carried on your 
place of business covers the personal property of 
employees . . . whether burglary insurance also 
covers damage caused by burglars . . . whether 
fidelity bonds cover all employees, and so on. The 
Graphic Audit is a “must’’ for any business! 
Mail Coupon Today 

To get your copy of the Personal Insurance Audit, 
to have a Graphic Audit made or for both .. . 


fill out and mail the attached coupon. There’s no 
obligation, of course, so mail the coupon today. 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer’’ 


FIFTIETH 
. YEAR 


haa 


aad 


~~ 


U. 8. FK. & G. 


FP. 


ete §=6Fill Out and Mail This Coupon 


Unrrep Srates Fivevity & Guaranty Co. 
133 E. Repwoop STREET 
Bartmore 3, Mp. 


SL eth Ma tk OER GAR EE Cit ir tit een area 


(1) I would like a complimentary copy of your Personal 
Insurance Audit Book 

(J I would like a Graphic Insurance Audit made of my 
business 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
affiliates 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORP., BALTIMORE 
FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORONTO 
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Conte tir dette LORD 


Gouded Kubler 
MOUNTINGS 


ss IBRATION nerves” are not the only cause 

of industrial fatigue, but they are a sure 
cause . . . and controllable, because vibration 
is controllable. Lord, pioneer in vibration con- 
trol, has made better working conditions for 
hundreds of manufacturers, with consequent 
improved morale, increased output, and lowered 
employee turnover. 


Machines, as well as men, are vulnerable 
to the destructive forces of vibration. Vibration 
control improves the quality of the machine’s 
output, lowers maintenance cost, and greatly 
extends its useful life. 


Vibration control is a necessary preliminary 
to quality control. Better workers and smoothly 
functioning machines are reflected immediately 
in the inspector’s report of fewer rejects. It all 
points up to the prime objective of all indus- 
trial effort—increased profits. 


Lord-engineered vibration control in your 
plant is a small investment with large and far- 
reaching returns. Write for Bulletin 104. 


Every genuine Lord Mounting carries the name “LORD” 
embossed in the rubber or in raised letters on the forgings. 


ee REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK - - - 280 MADISON AVE. 
CHICAGO - - - 520 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
DETROIT - - - 7310 WOODWARD AVE. 
BURBANK, CAL. - ~- 245 E. OLIVE AVE. 
WASHINGTON - 14TH & G STREETS, N. W. 
ME PREecwtalivEs 
RAILWAY & POWER ENGINEERING CORP., LTD. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


it TAKES BONDED RUBBER Ze Shear 10 ABSORB VIBRATION 


LORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


A 


Originators of Shear Type Bonded Rubber Mountings 


VZs to Diesels | 


Former enemy scientists af 
work here on wide variety of 
research projects will be made 
available to industry. 


Some of the German and Austrian 
scientists _ in this country by 
the U.S. War Dept. soon will be re 
leased to private industry, laboratories, 
and universities. The 270 experts now 
working here will be reinforced by an- 
other 700 or so as soon as transport can 
be arranged, and the scope of their 
research will be broadened. 

The original group of German rocket 
technicians brought here by the War 
Dept. was soon followed by aerody- 
namacists. Then came research a 
ers in many other scientific fields. They 
have made a heavy contribution to U. §. 
industrial as well as military technology, 

Utilization of German knowledge 

and experience in basic rocket research 
alone is said to have saved U.S. tax- 
payers at least $750 million. About 
120 Germans are working at rocket 
development in the Southwest. 
e By Voluntary Contract—-The War 
Dept. started its program in Septem- 
ber, 1945. The scientists came here in 
military custody, although they were 
volunteers who had been carefully 
screened in Germany. Upon arrival in 
the U. S. they were screened again. 
Now, many of them are allowed to ap- 
ply for immigration visas, and a few 
ave been permitted to bring their 
families. 

The contracts provide for a maximum 
yearly salary of $3,120. This is paid to 
the scientists’ families, most of whom 
live in a U. S. Army housing project 
near Munich, Germany. The men 
themselves receive $6 a day for living 
expenses. 

e Honor System—Many of the scientists 
have been given limited freedom of 
movement. Subject to certain restric- 
tions, they are allowed to visit com- 
munities near their places of work. 

Only a few of the mem so far have 
been returned to Germany. These 
were sent back because their work was 
done, they wished to leave, or they 
had proved unsuitable. 

Scores of others have voluntarily re- 
newed their contracts. But they will 
continue to work under American su- 
pervisors as long as they are in contract 
status as aliens. Those who “earn the 
right” to immigrant visas will be free 
to seek whatever employment they 
choose. 

e Portents for Industry—The foreign 
technicians’ activities cover such fields 
as electronics, supersonics, jet propul- 
sion, and guided missiles. Others are 
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GUESSING GAME: 


Whats this tea bag 
made of 7— 


Unless you’ve got the inside 
facts, you’d better give up. 
It’s composed of two kinds 
of man-made fibers, Vinyonj and rayon... 


Why all the hullabaloo? 


~ Well, each week tons of such tea bags are made. 
where once it was thought impractical. 


You see, rayon is insoluble in tea. It’s ideally odorless 
and tasteless, too. But to weave rayon tea bags and then 
sew them up would be slow, costly. 


Cooperating with a leading paper manufacturer, our 
engineers experimented with Vinyon. They found that 
adding a little Vinyon fiber to rayon fiber enabled them 
to make a strong fabric without weaving. By briefly ap- 


plying heat and pressure, the bag could then be sealed at 
the edges without sewing. 


Now, tea bags by the millions are turned out this 
way, of just the right porosity for brewing your favorite 
brand of tea. It is another of many examples of the way 
American Viscose, the nation’s largest producer of rayon 
and sole manufacturer of Vinyon fibers, is helping in- 
dustry turn these two versatile products into better and 
more useful things for everyone to enjoy. 


cA better way to 


AMERICAN VIS COSE CORPORATION buy Rayon Cfabrics 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York; Charlotte, N.C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pa; | awarded only to fabrics 


This identification is 


containing CROWN*® 


Providence, R.I.; Washington, D.C.; Wilmington, Del. rayon, after they have 


f passed the CROWN 
Bm ~—- Tests for serviceability. 


Idea-Planned 
for fuller livin 


{ 


" 


In reaching for fuller and more abundant 
living, more than 2,000,000 home-minded 
families invariably reach for Household 
... the magazine idea-planned for results. 
For into each issue of Household are 
packed 150 compelling ideas. Ideas that 
individually touch on every facet of small 
city and town living . . . ideas that col- 
lectively mean fuller living for parents and 
children alike. 

Because it is first in the hearts and 
homes of these eager, ambitious families 
— Household is the foremost magazine for 
selling America’s big (41% of all U. S. sales) 
small city and town market. 

Remember Household when you want 
salesstimulus in this great, enduring market. 


HOUSEHOLD 


A MAGAZINE OF ACTION (Mezamleved 


FOR SMALL CITIES AND TOWNS 


CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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YES, THERE IS A SANTA CLAUS 


Spiced liberally with protest and profit, Christmas shopping season 1946 is one 
that retailers aren’t likely to forget. Already haunted by shortages and inflated 
prices, retailers watched the materialization of another specter—labor strife. 
In Oakland, Calif., for instance, shopping crowds vanished before union dem- 
onstrators (above) in a two-day general strike (page 110). In Manhattan, gaso- 
line lanterns (below, right) went up to brighten show windows of the Tailored 
Woman store during the coal strikes; in Pittsburgh, Kaufmann’s switched on 
oil-burning generators to maintain the glitter of merchandise. But grimly deter- 
mined, the customers are now flocking in. Everywhere cash register bells are 
jangling out the message that this season, in dollar volume, is the biggest ever. 


working on diesel and turbo-jet engines, 
fuels and lubricants, synthetics, and 
optics. 

Projects of special interest to Amer- 
ican industry are: 

A high-speed, lightweight diesel en- 
gine for relatively high-powered locomo- 
tives and for marine and other uses. 
The 12-cylinder, V-type engine will use 
a minimum of scarce materials. Its 
weight and size will be comparable to 
those of conventional gasoline engines. 
Its design is said to reduce fire hazards, 
maintain high torque at low speed, 


and hold down fuel consumption at all 
speeds. 

Improvement of heavy-duty equi 
ment used to fabricate light metals. 
Study of German developments in hy- 
draulic presses, mills for cold rollin 


' metals, and double-action hammers wi 


provide material for a textbook. 

Hydrogenation of coal to produce 
synthetic petroleum products. The 
same scientists also are at work on the 
carbonization of coal and oil shale and 
the synthesis of gas by the Fischer 
Tropsch process. 
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"ACCIDENTS 


Employers Mutuals Service 
; How Employers Mutuals 
helps keep them from happening to you Make Insurance Understandable 


Every day of the year accidents kill 260 needed service in Michigan, Employers 
people and seriously injure 28,100 more— Mutuals obtained a charter to operate there. 
at home, at work, on streets and highways. Another policyholder wanted coverage in 
The total cost is well over a million dollars | New York, then in Texas. Again Employers understandable, through their repre- 
a day. Mutuals went along. Today they are repre- 
sented in all 48 states. 


Employers Mutuals have always 


endeavored to make insurance 


sentatives, and through the E-M In- 
Tonight hundreds of thousands of men are 


with their families—men who would not F nan Z 
be there except for the achievements of Em- Large business organizations furthering this endeavor through in- 


ployers Mutuals engineering service in re- insure with Employers Mutuals formative advertising and by the 
ducing accidents and saving lives. 


surance’ Survey. Now they are 


Thousands of important companies place publication of A Dictionary of In- 


their insurance with Employers Mutuals surance Terms—How to Understand 
because they have made it their business 


The outstanding reputation of Employers 
Mutuals for accident prevention began 
many years ago. Back in 1911, in Wiscon- 


. . to investigate the sound administration 
sin, a group of far-sighted manufacturers Lo : sap Sake P 
AE ge Aah pee. chances of loss in 0UtStanding service, and reduced accident This dictionary, with more than 200 


order to lower the actual cost to each of rates that mean lower insurance costs. definitions, and many specific ex- 


Insurance and Buy It Intelligently.” 


them. That was the start of Employers amples, is ours for the askin : 
Mutuals—the beginning ofa story of service. It is equally good business for you to ie aml : 


insure with Employers Mutuals FREE! 


Because accidents kept the cost of insur- 
ance high, they put safety engineers on the 
job to wipe out the causes of accidents and 
to devise safer methods of working. Then 
came industrial nursing, first aid programs, 
and modern physiotherapy laboratories. 


It is sound business for you to enjoy the Just fill out, 
same advantage of Employers Mutuals clip, and mail 
safety work, the prevention of accidents— the coupon for 
no matter where they may be waiting for your copy, and 
you—and the consequent lower insurance for information 
Ertployers Mutuals service followed the costs. Use the coupon to get information 
needs of the policyholders. When one about the policies you may need, 


on policies you 


may need 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN estastisneo 1911 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY esrastisneo ‘1935 
Home Office: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


make#insurance Understandable 


Check (v) the Coverages in Insurance Information Bureau, 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau, Wausau, Wisconsin 
which you are interested Please send me, free, "A Dictionary of Insurance 

Terms” and information on the insurance checked 

[Automobile [_]Group Health, Accident, for [_] Business [(] Personal protection. 

Hospitalization 
[_] Comprehensive [_)Tornado 
Protective Policy [_]Boiler & Machinery 

(Fidelity Bonds [Public Liability aie 

[|Fire [_] Workmen's 

[_JExtended Coverage Compensation ADDRESS 


TrecLiP and MAIL 
this coupon... 


Other International 
Harvester Products: 
Farm Power and Equip- 
ment 
Motor Trucks 
Refrigeration 


Moving ten tons of earth to get a ton of coal! 


Thanks to INTERNATIONAL Diesels 


Off with that mountain of clay and rocks! 
There’s a thick vein of coal beneath, more 
than 50,000 tons. 

The tractors stripping off this heavy cover 
are powerful International Diesels that are 
geared to the ground with endless tracks. 
They move the earth! With bulldozer blades 
and great wheeled scrapers they set the stage 
for increased coal production at lowered cost. 
And when the digging is done, they’ll push 
back all the earth they’ve carried... to re- 
pair the landscape. 

In the scene above, the bulldozer at your 
left is cleaning up debris on the level surface 
of the coal deposit. All the material that rises 


above it, to the right, will be removed to un- 
cover a new plateau of coal! 

The whole operation bears eloquent testi- 
mony to the matchless performance and 
operating economy of International Crawler 
Tractors. Wherever you find them—building 
highways, airports, railways or waterways; 
throwing up dams and levees or earthworks 
for irrigation; working in oil fields or log- 
ging the forests— you can be sure these tough 
jobs are being done economically! 


Industrial Power Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars” every Sunday; NBC Network 


ca 
Re 


T 
' ’ rplus Unloading 


Business Week did well in the re- 


jon and its efforts to speed up surplus 
isposal (BW—Nov.16'46,p7). But it 
aused our hair to stand on end when 
you referred to the new program as a 
“dumping policy” and said that “re- 
gional sales chiefs are being told to 
dump the goods on a what-they’ll-bring 
basis ”? 


The Administration has consistently 
avoided vey at the expense of pri- 
ate sellers. ere prices have been 
cut as in the new program you are 
writing about, they have been scaled 
down only to the current market. 

Northrop Clarey 
ey Administrator, Office of In- 
ormation & Advertising, 
War Assets Administration, 
Washington, D. C, 


¢ Our characterization of WAA’s new 
sales policy as “dumping” did not refer 
primarily to the cuts in fixed prices— 
though it is a little assy to see how, 
unless goods had been heavily over- 
priced, WAA could cut prices in a rising 
market and yet “‘scale down only to the 
current market.” Machine tool produc- 
1s, for instance, would not agree with 
that description of the recent cuts in 
tool prices. 

More to the point, however, is the 
greatly increased emphasis on sales by 
competitive bidding. We note that 
WAA’s November-January “Opera- 
tional Prograra for Regional Offices” not 
only sets an arbitrary quota of goods to 
be offered competitively by each region, 
but contains the following language: 

Site sales . . . have sold about 25% 
of the property offered. The common prac- 
ticwhas been to put the residue on a subse- 
quent cycle . . . that is no longer necessary. 
If the regional director is sure in his own 
mind that he has made a proper offering at a 
proper fixed price . . . don’t hesitate! Take 
what is left over and put it on a competitive 
bid . . . don’t worry about any scrap deter- 
minations or scrap warranties now at all. Di- 
vide into lots and offer it-for bid. 


It would seem that no perceptive re- 
gional manager, bombarded by appeals 
to triple and quadruple sales immedi- 
ately, could read this statement as any- 
on but an invitation to dump the 
goods on a what-they’Il-bring basis. 


Costly Cotton 


Business Week recent! rted that 
raw cotton “is by far FB sete cost 
item in textiles at the wholesale level” 
(BW—Oct.26'46,p22). I believe that, if 
you will check on the facts, you will find 
this statement incorrect. . . . A man’s 
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Herenring among the top five 
states as an oil producer, crude oil 
has long been recognized as one of the 
most important raw materials produced 


in Kansas. And Kansas crude is known 


among refiners as a good, workable crude, 


adapted to processing for all the varied 


products so essential in today’s economy. 
It 1s quite logical, then, that 
the industrialist should regard 


Kansas crude in terms of synthetic 


rubber . . . for millions of barrels 


of this good, workable crude will 


ultimately be whirring over the 


highways as an important 


factor in America’s transporta- 


tion and distribution system. 


Production from Kansas’ wells is currently 
at the rate of some 100,000,000 barrels 
annually. Underground reserves indicate 
many years of increased production .. . 
valuable information for any manufacturer 
producing from hydrocarbon basic materials. 


KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
WILLIAM E. LONG, Secretary-Director 
LY 804-A Harrison Street Topeka, Kansas 


KANSAS mt 
R MEETS INDUSTRY HALFWAY 
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ANEW WOOD GLUE! 
3 READY FOR USE 


WOOD-LOK is a cold run, 
liquid giue for joint 
assembly operations 


WOOD-LOK is a liquid REsYN* 
glue that is ready to use when re- 
ceived. It must be used cold. 

No time has to be taken from pro- 
duction to heat the day’s starting 
batches ... to heat the wood ... to 
heat the room above a comfortable 
working temperature. 

No time has to be taken from pro- 
duction to mix new batches because 
of mistakes in weighing, soaking or 
cooking. 

No time has to be taken from pro- 
duction to replace constantly harden- 
ing batches ...to replace spoilage 
from mold or bacterial growth ...to 
replace partially used batches that 
must be thrown away at the end of 
the production day. 


WOOD-LOK has a storage and 
working life of months — not 3 to 4 
hours! Its bonding quality is never 
weakened by constant reheating be- 
cause it must be used cold. It can be 
handled and machined after 20 to 30 
minutes clamping time. It can be used 
wherever limited clamping time or 
rub joints are necessary to speed pro- 
duction. Its savings in production 
time and glue wastage makes its com- 
parative initial cost insignificant. 

WOOD-LOK samples are available 
—NoOw! Address: 270 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 16; 3641 So. Washte- 
naw Ave., Chicago 32; 735 Battery 
St., San Francisco 11; and other prin- 
cipal cities. In Canada: Meredith, 
Simmons & Co. Ltd. Toronto. In 
England: National Adhesives, Ltd., 
Slough. (*Reg. trade marks.) 


EVERY TYPE OF ADHESIVE FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
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NO HEATING 


NO WASTAGE 


tonal 


ADHESIVES 


me ee eT ee Se 
shirt contains perhaps one pound @ 
cotton, but even the cheaper gradey- 
have increased in price by considerably 
more than the rise in raw cotton price 

I have considered Business Week one, 
of the most reliable, up-to-date source 
of information, but statements as jp 
correct as the one referred to woul 
soon shake my confidence. 


John D. Campbell 
Stillwater, Okla. 


e The statement you questioned te. 
ferred to cotton cloth and not to cloth 
garments, such as shirts. . . . It seems 
even clearer from extensive confirming| 
computations (inclosed) that raw cot 
ton is now, indeed, by far the largest 
single cost item in textiles at the whole. 
sale level. 

The statement was made to correct 
the usual impression that lavor is more 
importa..t than raw material in this case, 
. .. Because we have thoughtful readers 
like yourself, we could not afford to 
make such a point without the most 
careful investigation. 


Lift for the Masses 


If ways and means were found t 
raise the standard of living of about 
billion people in the world to the level 
of that of even the poorest colored pe 
ple in this country, we would have a 
the business that we could possibl 
handle for many years to come. 

The proportion of poverty, = abou 


and misery in the world today is abou 
the same as it was 2,000 years ago . 

Remember how New England com 
munities worried when textile mills be 
gan to develop in the south. Then 
they found that both regions could do 
more business—the South building up 
needed employment and higher living 
standards on the cheaper grades of tex- 
tiles while the New Englanders set 
about making the costlier meng 

If England had industrialized India 
to make Toate etna merchandise while 
the manufacturers of the small Eng 
lish island confined themselves to the 
finer grades, as they are well able to do, 
England would not have encountered 
today’s troubles with India’s 400,000, 
000 and would have been richer by far. 

]. H. Wilensky 

Pres., Jake H. Wilensky Leather Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


For More Farm Figures 


There is a good possibility that this 
company will engage in a comprehensive 
study of the market for farm tractors 
and self-propelled implements. Al 
though much of the basic information 
will necessarily be gathered by this 
organization, articles such as your Re- 

ort to’ Executives, “Better Farming, 
Better Markets” (BW —Nov.2’46,p61), 
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fal IG ONES...orders for carloads of —_ and Production Departments of Chase 
S Se sheet brass or miles of brass pipe. mills in the East and Midwest. 
India LITTLE ones too...for brass screws or Shortages are still causing delay, 
whilk soldering coppers. For a lot or a little, and we cannot accept all orders, sorry 
Eng: Chase is the Nation's Headquarters to say. But we're doing our very best 
: rr for Brass and Copper. to catch up with the demand for brass 
0 do, 
tenes Chase warehouses—twenty of ‘em 28d copper products. 
' “ad from coast to coast—are your service Chase Brass & Copper Co. Incorpo- 
ald stations for small orders. Larger orders rated, Waterbury 91,Conn. A Subsidiary 
10.» get the expert attention of the Research of Kennecott Copper Corporation. 
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For built-in protection in artificially humidified 
buildings, or where industrial processes create 
steam and vapor, there’s the place to use 
Wolmanized Lumber. This lumber, impregnated 
with Wolman Salts* preservative by pressure 
treatment, will give you many more years of 
service where rot-producing moisture is present. 


Ticssuue Iavilncial 


DRIVES PROTECTION DEEP 
You can’t just brush it on, you've got to drive 
it deep into the fibers of the wood to get real 
protection. At American Lumber & Treating 
Company, we do it under great pressure in 
steel retorts. You get positive protection. 


CREOSOTING 


*Registered FLAMEPROOFING 


trademarks 
WOLMANIZING 
1656 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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are psec helpful and enlightening. 
As we wish to conduct as comprehen- 
sive a survey as possible, we should 
greatly appreciate your advising us as 
to the studies or sources which you 
found most reliable in supplying the 
basic information for your report. 


(Name withheld) 


e Best sources of basic information on 
the farm market are the various sections 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics in the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
= with the censuses of farming 
collected by the federal Bureau of the 
Census. 

Census materials can be obtained for 
previous years either from census publi- 
cations or from the U. S. Statistical Ab- 
stracts; the Census for 1945 can be 
obtained from Ray Hurley, Chief, Agri- 
cultural Division, Bureau of the Census, 
Dept. of Commerce, Washington, 
D.C. 

Other information on the number of 
vehicles in use and related subjects can 
be obtained from Martin R. Cooper, 
Principal Agricultural Economist, Labor 
Equipment & Farm Practices Section, 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 


For information about the economic 
position of farmers, in terms of income 
and savings and prospects for income, 
it will probably be best to work through 
Dr. F. F. Elliott of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, although some 
other people in the organization are con- 
cerned with these things, too. Some of 
the statistics on farm income are quite 
difficult to deal with, since several dif- 
ferent income series are used, and some 
help will be needed from Dr. Elliott, or 
anyone he delegates. 

We referred to many of these and 
other sources in writing our report. One 
great difficulty with all such materials 
—which gives a special utility to our re- 

tt—is that none of them presents the 
information you will want in any inte- 
grated fashion. It will only be by talk- 
ing about your particular needs to some 
of the individuals mentioned that you 
can ultimately get what you want. 


Orchid From the Farm 


Compliments on your fine farm mar- 
ket cover-chart and Report to Execu- 
tives on “Better Farms, Better Markets” 
(BW—Nov.2’46,p61). You can imagine 
that, as operating managers of 311,745 
acres of Iowa and Nebraska farm land 
(1,309 farms) and up to our eyes in 
actual dirt agriculture, we might be 
skeptical—as about the proverbial pro- 
fessors who “teach a lot of things that 
aren’t so.” But this report is especially 
good, and a splendid orchid to you. 

Cornelius J. Claasen 
Pres., Farmers National Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
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MR. ROBERT W. DOWLING 
President 
CITY INVESTING COMPANY 


To GIVE their tenants the ultimate in heating comfort, 
the City Investing Company is installing Honeywell Per- 
sonalized Heating Control in this completely modern 
apartment building now being erected at Madison Ave. 
and 87th St. With one or more Honeywell thermostats 
installed in every suite, each tenant will be able to choose 
his own comfort temperature, just as he would select his 
furnishings and color scheme. 


Another innovation is the use of radiant panel heating 
x means of hot water coils erabedded in the ceiling. 

ere will be no radiators or other visible signs of a 
heating system. 


MADISON AVENUE at 87TH STREET, New York City 


[--------------------- 


! 
6 | 
ame. 
Street Address 
Regulator Co.. Mi z City. _State 
- Canadian Plant: Toronto 12, Ontario, LOwner Ci __ Manager (]__ __ Architect ()____ Engineer (3 J 


““Madison at 87th” is the first of three ultra-modern apart- 
ment buildings to be erected in the Central Park East dis- 
trict by this prominent New York realty management 
and construction company. All three of these apartment 
structures are to be equipped wi:4 Honeywell Personalized 
Heating Control. 


ca on Shag P. H. C. systems have been ordered for, or 
installed in, 322 apartment buildings (5,410 suites) in 
46 different cities. Reports from many completed installa- 
tions show that they are not only giving increased tenant 
satisfaction, but are also saving fuel at an average rate 
of 20 per cent. 


Building owners and managers: learn how easily and inexpensively 
P.H.C, can be ins in new or existing apartments, and how 
it can save money for you. Just mail the coupon. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
2888 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


Please send information about M-H Personalized Heating Control for: | 


Existing Buildings New Buildings 


A Long record ee é 
PIONEER THINKING 


__* ON PERSONAL 
INSURANCE 


FOR AIRLINES 


First to take action on 
many advances in insur- 
ance for airline per- 
sonnel. 


For progressive handling of : 
YOUR Group ins ce through |. 
ios 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 
CONNECTICUT 


A POST CARD WILL BRING YOU “NOTES AND 
QUOTES", A MONTHLY DIGEST OF NEWS ON 
EMPLOYEE RELATIONS. 
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MARKETING 


Garment Prices Going Up 


Mounting labor and fabric costs disappoint consumer 
hopes for early return to prewar pricing in women’s clothing. 
Makers see no leveling off in retail quotations before Easter. 


If the Little Woman wants a new 
dress, better let her have it now instead 
of holding off until spring. Department 
store buyers of women’s coats, suits, and 
dresses look for nothing but higher 
prices at least through March. 
ePrice Pattern—How much next 
spring’s prices exceed last spring’s will 
depend on the bracket in which the 
shopper shops. Budget (low-priced) 
clothing will be 10% to 15% higher, 
though the supply of it will be larger 
than last year. ‘T'op-priced wear will be 
up 10%. But the middle group of mod- 
erately priced garments, which normally 
account for 60% of a store’s women’s 
apparel sales, will be up 15% to 20%. 

Furthermore, within the middle 


group, even more than in the other 
two, there will be widespread upgrad- 
ing. For example, a manufacturer who 
normally makes most of his dresses to 
retail at $49.95 this year will make them 


to retail at $59.95 or even $69.95. No 
one can deny that this year’s crop will 
have better fabric, better style, better 
workmanship. But the hard fact remains 
that what the well-dressed woman wears 
this coming spring will cost more. 
e Reasons—Garment makers are quick 
tc reel off reasons: increased labor and 
fabric costs. They point out, for two 
examples, that 42,000 workers in New 
York’s coat and suit industry have just 
received a third wage increase within a 
year, and that C.1.O. cotton and textile 
workers will ask for a 15¢ hourly wage 
boost in January (BW—Nov.9’46,p90). 
They also explain that customers will 
have to pay more for the finer types of 
fabrics they are demanding now. These 
include multifilament and plied rayon 
crepes, and smooth, tightly woven wool 
fabrics like gabardines, and fine worsted 
crepes. Weavers want them particularly 
because they were hard to find during 


BUT FUR COAT PRICES DECLINE 


True to form, prices of upper-bracket fur coats have dropped precipitously in 
the wake of the stock market slump. But last week R. H. Macy & Co. proved 
that women are still buying if the price is right. The store put a flat price of 
$374, plus tax, on coats which had ranged from $464 for Persian lambs to $799 
for natural sheared beavers. Ropes were necessary to hold back the crowd; 
Macy’s sold more fur coats than on any other single day in its history. This 
week, at another Macy sale, $599 took away beavers, nutrias, Persian lambs, and 
Alaska seals originally tagged up to $1,299. 
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3. TOCCO-BRAZED 
4 SECONDS 


The SPEED way to lower costs 


..- TOCCO Induction Heating 


N the production of 18-8 stainless steel teat cups, 
Solar Aircraft Co., Des Moines, Iowa, reports 


these benefits from TOCCO Induction Heating: 


SPEEDY HEATING, This localized process per- 
forms these operations speedily ... for lower 
costs: (1) Heats upper end to 1950° F. in 8 
seconds... anneals it for shapirig end flange. (2) 
Heats upper end to 400° F....4 at a time in 14 
seconds...to solder-fill curled flange. (3) Heats 


SPEEDY HANDLING. Cool, clean, compact, 
TOCCO machine is located in production line 
handy to related operations. Minimizes haul- 
age... for lower costs. 


SPEEDY PRODUCTION, In addition, TOCCO 
eliminates scale formation and distortion, min- 
imizing cleaning and avoiding straightening 
. . + for lower costs. 


nipple connection to 1100° F. .. . 4 at a time in 
16 seconds ...to silver solder nipple to cup. 


Investigate TOCCO for the improvement of your 
production ... for lower costs. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY —: Mail Coupon Today -— 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 
Dept. W, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Send free copy of 


r 
BULLETIN | 

| 

| 

| “{NDUCTION HEATING”. 


=>. 


TheM 
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lies unsuspected in scores of 


sales successes 


r YOUR HOME has insulation 
that keeps it cooler in sum- 
mer, warmer in winter, and re- 
duces your fuel bill, it is prob- 
ably “mineral wool” (mineral 
or glass fibers in the form of 
wool, wool bats, blankets or 
boards) held to form by a binder 
of synthetic resin. 

Resins make better binders 
and glues. Resins make plastics. 
From laminated golf-clubs to 


radios, from printing inks to 
resin-bonded-plywood airliners, 
lower manufacturing costs and in- 
creased saleability of hundreds of 
products have resulted from the 
use of resins. 


*" 


Pwetligat the possible ap- 
plications and advantages of Interlake 
Phenolic Resins and Molding Com- 


pounds. Allow us to work with you. 


Corporation 


INTERLAKE 
CHEMICAL 


+ PRODUCTS FROM COAL; 


INTERLAKE CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
1912 UNION COMMERCE BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 14 © OHIO 


the war when the squeeze between re- 
tail ceilings and rising costs forced 
manufacturers to use less expensive ma- — 
terials, and military buying took the™ 
lion’s share of fine wool materials. 

Now, the American Wool Council 

reports, the apparently easy supply of 
wool fabrics is deceptive. Much of it is 
in low-grade materials woven of coarse 
fibers, which cutters won’t make into 
garments because retailers, sensing pub- 
lic preference, won’t buy them. 
e Customer Reaction—The big ques- 
tion, of course, is whether consumers 
will balk at these price increases at a 
time when they expect lower prices re- 
sulting from larger, peacetime produc- 
tion. They are already more discriminat- 
ing. A woman who last spring had $100 
for a new wardrobe spent it with aban- 
don on whatever clothing she could 
find. Now she looks for quality. 

Department store buyers now placing 

spring orders are operating in something 
approaching a prewar market. “Allot- 
ment” is a forgotten word. Ordering now 
for delivery in two months is still long- 
range buying by prewar standards, but 
it is closer to normal than last year’s 
ordering for six-month delivery. Actu- 
ally, the size of buyers’ orders has little 
relationship to their estimation of con- 
sumer demand, since reordering is nor- 
mal procedure. But the trend indicates 
a return toward caution typical of a more 
nearly normal market, which is bound 
to reflect consumer attitudes. 
e New Styles—Current style changes will 
help keep demand strong. Leg-o-mutton 
and bishop sleeves, draped . blouses, 
pleated and flared skirts, and skirts with 
back fullness resembling bustles are all 
back in favor. 

The trend is already apparent in 

spring styles; it will be more obvious 
by next fall. 
e Then a Downtrend—But the trade 
doesn’t kid itself that even new styles 
will keep prices up that long. Demand 
—and prices—are expected to remain 
strong until Easter (Apr. 6). After that, 
many in the industry look for either 
extensive clearance sales by retailers, or 
a gradual leveling off of prices that 
might hit manufacturers as early as 
January. 

Their reasons are sound: Last year 
was the American fashion industry’s 
biggest year. Much of that volume came “ 
from increased unit sales as well as 
from higher prices. To expect a sus- 
tained 10% to 20% increase over that 
boom is unrealistic, pectionety with the 
competition of newly available durable 
goods. Furthermore, toppled fur prices 
(page 46) show the penalty of over- 
pricing. The downward trend eventually 
will include millinery, on which wartime 
prices reached fantastic heights. Even 
now, in department store circles you 
hear the murmur that what the country 
needs is a good $10 (retail) hat. 
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His lamp could burr for 30 years 


on the extra power 
produced when 2 
boilers replaced 6 


In PLACE of six boilers, a big eastern 
power company recently installed two. 
These’two modern boilers occupy no 
more floor space than the original six 
...and burn less coal! Yet they gen- 
erate nearly twice as much steam... 
help produce far more electric power. 
Enough more each hour to run 625,000 
radios — enough more to light a 100- 
watt bulb continuously for 30 years. 

This B&W boiler installation typifies 


the progress that has been made during 
recent years in raising steam generating 
efficiency, while saving fuel and space. 
It helps explain why progressive power 
companies are today giving consumers 
twice as much electricity as they got for 
the same money just twenty years ago! 

But progressive engineering at B&W 
goes beyond equipment for producing 
low-cost steam in central stations, in- 
dustrial plants and ships of all types. 
B&W, old in experience, has pioneered 
important advances in many other fields, 
too. Yet B&W is still young enough to 
have new ideas... for engineers oi all 
industries, in connection with present 
problems or future plans. 


eh) 
3 


Water-Tube Boilers, for Stati y Power Plants, for 
Marine Service... . Water-Cooled Furnaces . . . Super- 
heaters . . . Economizers . . . Air Heaters . . . Pulverized- 
Coal Equipment . . .-Chain-Grate Stokers . . . Oil, Gas 
and Multifuel Burners . . . Seamless and Welded Tubes 
ond Pipe . . , Refractories . . . Process Equipment. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 85 LIBERTY ST., NEW. YORK 6, N. Y. 
WORKS: ALLIANCE AND BARBERTON, O.; AUGUSTA, GA. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX TUBE CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES: BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
PLANTS: ALLIANCE, OHIO, AND BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


lop OF THE GULF 


IN THE 


HEART OF THESOUTH 


LOCATION 
IDEAL {INDUSTRY 


Look oat your map of the United States. 
Then lock at the top of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. There you will find Pensacola, right 
at the center of the South’s great empire 
of industrial opportunity. ‘It is almost 
straight south of Chicago, straight north 
of the Panama Canal. . . a location ideal 
for industry and commerce, as many in- 
dustrialists have already discovered, 


Pensacola has a natural deep-water port, 
is on the Intra-coastal Waterway, is served 
by two cooperative railroads and progress- 
ive airlines. It is near the raw materials 

- of the South, as well 
as those of Central 
and South America, 


Low plant costs, low 
maintenance costs, 
adequate electric 
power, gas and pure 
water, skilled and 
unskilled labor, 
healthful climate re- 
sulting in a mini- 


mum of absenteeism 
.., these are a few 
advantages offered 
here. 


Among Pensacola’s 
greatest attractions 
are the superior liv- 
ing conditions en- ; 
joyed by both em- 
ployer and employ- 
ees. This sunny city 


ST ad 
on the beautiful Gulf Coast offers those 
factors of good living which add extra 
richness to life and extra rewards to en- 
terprise. 


When you come South, visit Pensacola 
and see what it has for you. Write for 
booklet and special information, 


Municipal Advertising Board 


PENSACOLA 


FLORIDA 
On the Gulf of Mexico 


Year-Round Line 


Auto supply firm tackles 
problem of seasonal decline by 
integrating home appliances into 
its production setup. 


Like every other automobile supplier, 
the 35-year-old F. L. Jacobs Co. of De- 
troit has been concerned for a long time 
with the seasonal nature of its business. 
Before the war, Jacobs began laboratory 
work. on new products which would fit 
its production facilities and balance the 
ups and down of the auto industry. 

That work now has blossomed out 

into what some day may become a 
source of $50,000,000 annual rev- 
enue for Jacobs—the home appliance 
business. Estimates of Rex C. Jacobs, 
president, are that the company’s home 
appliance line, just getting into vol- 
ume, may account for 20% of total 
sales this year, or about $4,000,000. 
e Plant Expansion—To accommodate 
this rapidly growing business, Jacobs 
has built a new plant at Danville, Ill. 
It also has made additions to a recently 
purchased plant at Indianapolis and to 
its Grand Rapids and Traverse City 
(Mich.) plants. With these new facili- 
ties, and the stamping and die-casting 
equipment operated before the war, 
Jacobs is integrating its new products 
into its other manufacturing schedules. 
e New Washer—The company hopes 
eventually to turn out a complete line 
of home appliances. For the present, 
building delays and materials shortages 
have limited production of new prod- 
ucts to the Launderall, an automatic 
home washer. 

It employs a back-and-forth move- 
ment, in the manner of nonautomatic 
washing machines. Other automatics 
rotate in one direction only. 

Production of the Launderall to date 

has been about 14,000 units. By Octo- 
ber of next year, Jacobs hopes to reach 
peak capacity of 30,000 a month. 
e Versatile Line—Ready for production 
are a garbage disposal unit and an auto- 
matic dish washer. The garbage disposal 
unit is mounted on a jack permitting 
raising or lowering to fit any height sink. 
These items will not be marketed until 
1947. 

Tooling has been completed on “In- 
fra-Letric” radiant heaters. The heaters 
release infra rays which heat objects, 
but not the surrounding air. Produced 
in tray form for cooking food and for 
use as portable room heaters, they will 
go on the market in 1947. 

The Ss also has completed 
research on a home refrigerator and 
freezer unit and a hot water heater. 
These are expected to go into produc- 
tion in 1948. 


Edging into the commercial appli- 

ance field, Jacobs has designed a new 
vending machine for distributors of 
bottled soft drinks. 
e Auto Products—While these appliance 
plans develop, Jacobs is not neglecting 
its auto supply business. Products in- 
clude spring cushions and seat assem- 
blies, seat slides, window glass chan- 
nels, instrument panels, and trim. 

At the Danville plant, a new line 
of seat cushions and back-coil spring 
assemblies is in production. A plating 
plant has been acquired at Holly, Mich., 
for the Continental Die Casting Corp.., 
a Jacobs subsidiary. Plans at Holly in- 
clude a new-type fuel pump. 


POINT FOR FAIR TRADE 


Last week the first fair trade action 
on a ball-point pen gave marketers a 
clew to the increasing importance of 
this weapon against price cutting, as 
supplies of consumer goods begin to 
catch up with demand (BW-—Nov. 
23'46,p66). 

R. H. Macy & Co. of New York City 
had advertised a $3 trade-in allowance 
on any ball-point pen originally costing 
$3.50 or more, on the purchase of one 
costing $12.50 or more. Gimbel’s 
countered with an offer of $4 on any 
kind of fountain pen on the purchase 
of any model—ball point or not—cost- 
ing $8 or more (BW —Dec.7’46,p62). 

Eberhard Faber Corp., and its sales 
agent, Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., 
promptly charged both stores with vio- 
lation of New York’s fair trade law. 
They will seek damages and a perma- 
nent injunction against the stores, who 
have until Dec. 21 to answer. 


Rex C. Jacobs (above), president of 
the F. L. Jacobs auto supply company, 
hopes that his fledgling home-appli- 


ance “sideline” will soon be soaring. 
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OUR “push-back” seat at a Broadway review 

or a big front-row lounging chair by the 
family radio more than likely rolled to your 
town, over the road, in a Fruehauf Trailer. 


Kroehler Mfg. Co., the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of upholstered furniture, operating nine 
factories, ship the major portion of their pro- 
duction by Truck-Trailers. Theatre seats, sofas, 
and lounge chairs all get a cushioned ride in 
these big Fruehauf “rubber-tired shipping cases.” 

The Kroehler fleet of 26 Fruehaufs handles the 
bulk of the delivery operation, supplying 3500 
furniture and department stores over the country. 

Big loads are handled with ease by Trailers. 
And, loaded at any one of the Kroehler factories, 
they deliver direct to retail dealers’ receiving 
rooms within a radius of 200 miles of each of 
the company’s plants. 

Company officials state that the furniture 
shipped by Trailers arrives at their dealers in 


FRUEHAUF AEROVAN WITH WHITE TRUCK 


the best possible condition and requires no 
expensive crating. Trailers also give customers 
express service—often overnight—another ad- 
vantage of this modern method of hauling. 


Fruehauf representatives in your community 
will gladly acquaint you with the complete 
Trailer story. It is more than likely that Fruehaufs 
can handle your hauling job better and more 
economically than any other method. 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF TRUCK-TRAILERS 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 32 


9 FACTORIES—62 FACTORY SERVICE BRANCHES 


SINGLE CABLE CHAIN 
DOES NOT OBSTRUCT VISION 


FORGED ALLOY STEEL 
HEAT-TREATED FORKS 


HOIST FRAMES 
‘ 


-PROOF DI 
PLACEMENT TYPE 
JOIST CYLINDER 


RUNNION STEERING — 
CONVENTIONAL CONTROLS 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
/ ENGINE ACCESSORIES 
LOCATED FOR MOST 
CONVENIENT SERVICE 


TEEL SHIELD Yay 
—ONE PIECE 
WELDED BODY, 


~ 


SPEEDS UP TO 12 
MILES PER HOUR IN 
EITHER DIRECTION 
E ONLY 4000 POUND 

INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCK 

ON PNEUMATIC TIRES ¢ 


A 4000-POUND industrial lift 
truck on pneumatic tires! The new Hyster 
*‘40”’, with 2-ton lifting, transporting, stack- 
ing capacity has the ability to solve 7 out of 
every 10 materials handling problems in the 
average business... Pneumatic tires for fast, 
smooth work, indoors and outdoors. Gaso- 
line powered. Powerful, efficient hydraulic 
lifting mechanism. Many new engineering im- 
provements. Easy to operate. Easy to service. 
The new Hyster “‘40’’ is fully illustrated and 
described in Bulletin 1016. Write for copy. 


DISTRIBUTOR SALES AND SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ANOTHER NEW 
HYSTER PROFIT- 
MAKER FOR YOUR 
BUSINESS... 


HYSTER COMPANY 


2907 N. E. CLACKAMAS ST., PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
1807 NORTH ADAMS STREET, PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of 
Pneumatic Tire Lift Trucks and Straddie Trucks 


_ 


Chain Tax Out 


Stores expect $1,000,000 


rebate from Kentucky. Courts’ 
ruling strongly criticizes levy as 
disguised revenue measure. 


Chain stores are looking for a $1,000,-. 
000 refund from Kentucky, now that 
the state’s chain store tax has lost out 
in court. But the rebate won’t be in 
their Christmas stocking. 

The state’s Commissioner of Revenue 
is readying an appeal. It will be pre- 
sented before the deadline of Dec. 29 
set by the Kentucky Court of Appeals 
when it knocked out for a second time 
the state’s efforts to tax chain stores. A 
new hearing would delay, and could 
take away, the refunds. 

e Twice Denied—A 1934 tax was billed 
as legislation to raise revenue. It was 
declared unconstitutional because it was 
discriminatory. The court indicated also 
that the lawmakers’ attempt to regulate 


BUT ONCE A YEAR 


Strains of Christmastide inevitably 
signal an epidemic of straining on the 
part of the publicity gentlemen to 
“season” well their offerings. This 
year is no exception to the rule. From 
Eversharp come these greetings: a 
fadeometer (used to test inks) mas- 
querading as Santa, a pretty girl for 
good measure, and the information, 
“He’s got a heart eleven times 
warmer than summer sunshine.” 
Rest, ye merry gentlemen. 
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| Notting Rolla Like a Bald ++ 


Johnny Ski-jump took a header in the wet snow. 
He’s still in a complete whirl about it all, but he’s 
demonstrating an important fact: 

Nothing rolls like a ball. 


That fact has been put to work in precision- 


finished, tough, forged steel...in New Departure 
Ball Bearings. 
Because of their natural—and engineered — ad- 


EVER WONDER ABOUT NAMES? 
The name “New Departure” aptly describes 
that organization's brand of thinking. The 
many new departures by New Departure are 
stepping stones of engineering progress. 


NEW DEPARTURE * Division of General Motors * BRISTOL, CONN. * Branches in DETROIT ° CHICAGO 


; vantages, New Departure Ball Bearings are prac- 


tically friction-free. They carry heavier lodds at 
higher speeds. They assure rigidity and continued 
precise placement of moving parts. 


New Departure Bail Bearings are born of a match- 
less fund of practical experience—and original 
thinking. Wide recognition of this has made New 
Departure the world’s greatest ball bearing maker. 


* LOS ANGELES and Other Principal Cities 


EASILY ASSEMBLED 


LINDSAY 


EASILY MOISTURE PROOFED — INSULATED 


If you build machines or buildings 
—save time—save labor—save weight, 
and add strength. Get new over-all 
economy and east of installation. 
tructure—steel or 


Sales Offices: ‘Chicago, New York, At 
lanta, San Francisco, Montreal. 


s STRUCTURE 


26. e 5 ret On. 


U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U. S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 


chain stores wore a thin disguise when 
it was presented as a revenue raiser. 

The lawmakers came up on the seq 
ond try with a measure which was an 
nounced frankly as a law to regulate the! 
chains. This was intended to overcome f} 
the earlier objections. The law com} 
tained practically the same graduated 
tax that had been in the first act. 
second act was turned down last month #} 
when the court found that the regula 
tory measure was, in effect, a revenug 
producer in disguise. f 
e Strictly for Revenue—Said the court 
“... the act is a revenue measure 
rather than a police measure becausé. 
the revenue it raises is so greatly in exe 
cess of the cost . . . of issuing the le 
cense and of enforcing the statute.” 
The court pointed out that the tag 
raised $177,000 in 1940 from an ane 
ministrative outlay of $2,860. The 
court suggested that lawmakers not for 
get that in a police act the amount of 


SHEER PROTECTION 


Newest application of Goodyear Pligg 
film is a “hammock pack” for fruifl 
and other perishables, developed by 
Air Cargo Research at Wayne Unive 

sity, Detroit. Two cardboard sheet 
with appropriate-sized holes are co 

ered with thin Pliofilm, heated t@ 
make the film stretch, then presse 

together with the fruit between. Thé 
Pliofilm adheres to itself, not the fruity 
Goodyear claims that the metho@ 
keeps fruit from bruising, requires n@ 
refrigeration in shipping because oxy 
gen is sealed out, and assures freshef 
flavor—at a cost that is competiti 


with other shipping devices. 
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NEW ECONOMY > NEW QUALITY 
NEW HIGH YIELDS 


in the refining of non-mineral oils! 


PRESENTING... 


A Continuous Process for Sep- 
arating Segments of Vegetable, 
Animal and Marine Oils Accord- 
ing to Molecular Weights and 
Structures 


Prrrscrep by The M. W. Kellogg Company after years of re- 
search, the SOLEXOL process—now available to industry —offers 
major advantages to processors of fats and oils. 


SOLEXOL 


decolorizes, separates, 
extracts, concentrates 
and deodorizes: 


ANIMAL PRODUCTS 
Tallows Waxes Greases 


MARINE OILS 

Fish body and liver oils having dif- 
ferent physical, chemical and vita- 
min-potency characteristics, 
FATTY ACIDS 

From all sources 


Entire Contents Copyright 1946, 
The M. W. Kellogg Co. 


SOLEXOL separates oil fractions by a method which over- 
comes the disadvantages of chemical or high-temperature proc- 
esses. It neither destroys nor degrades any portion of the feed 
stock, delivering utmost yields of premium products, 

Basic operating costs may be as low as a fraction of a cent 
to three cents a gallon. It is suitable for small or large scale op- 
erations. Pilot plant facilities are now available for the determi- 
nation of exact economics of individual operations. Inquiries 
are invited from processors of fats and oils. Glyceride Processes 
Division, The M. W. Kellogg Company, 225 Broadway, New 
York 7, New York. 


THE MW. Kerzroee Company 


Jersey City, N. J. Los Angeles, Calif. rote 
Houston, Texas London, Eng. 


New York, N. Y. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
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“Not a truck goes out of here 


without a fire extinguisher! ” 


That’s a sound rule to follow in any business . .. be sure 
that every truck is provided with adequate fire-fighting 
equipment. 


Kidde Portable Extinguishers are ideal for the job! 


They’re specifically designed to handle fires that start in 
oil, grease, gasoline, and electrical wiring. They’re fast in 
action, safe and simple to use. The driver needs no spe- 
cial training to operate a Kidde Portable. He merely 
aims at the fire and pulls the trigger! 


Discharging dry, clean carbon dioxide, Kidde Portables 
cause no extinguishing-agent damage. There’s no corro- 
sion of metal ...no water-soaking of materials. No after- 
fire mess. 


Give your trucks this kind of protection—a Kidde repre- 
sentative will give you full details. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 1225 Main Street. Belleville 9, N. J. 


The werd “* Kidde’ and the Kidde seal are 
trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


w : PEER ee ee 


the license fees should correspond to’ 


the costs. 
In 1940, the legislature made no se- 


=} cret of the fact that the tax was framed 


to penalize chains. But the Court of 
Appeals verged on open sarcasm when 
it said the act’s preamble was “short on 
stating facts . . . long on stating argu- 
ments and conclusions. . . .” Nowhere 
in the act could the court find “any 
regulation . . . of chain stores, or of their 
methods of merchandising,” 


Food Chain Extends 
Meat-Packing Trend 


Food Fair Stores, Inc., is one of the 
nation’s fastest-growing food chains, 
Now twelve years old, it has 100 stores 
and is steadily picking up new facilities. 
Its latest acquisition is an eight-acre 
site in Omaha, Neb., for a $1,500,000 
slaughterhouse. 

With two other packing plants in 

Elizabeth, N. J., and South St. Paul, 
Minn., the chain has run its supply line 
back to meat on the hoof. Even so, 
Food Fair is still a pace behind some 
others. Safeway Stores, Inc., for ex- 
ample, fattens and finishes grass-fed 
range animals on its own feedlots. 
e More Than One _ Reason—Store- 
owned packing plants and feedlots 
assure chains their own meat supply, at 
least in part. War and postwar short- 
ages spurred the chains in that direc- 
tion, but the link-up is more than in- 
surance against bare meat counters. 

Chains get at least a couple of other 
pluses: (1) opportunity to profit from 
meat packing, and (2) supplies to bal- 
ance regular packers’ offerings. Thus, 
food retailers can pull more heavily from 
their own plants whenever the packers’ 
output is short in any item or their 
prices get out of line with what the 
retailers want to pay. 

e Pushing Hard—The Omaha plant, to 
be built next year, is only one sample of 
Food Fair’s recent growth. It also has: 

(1) Opened a frozen food plant in 
Miami, Fla. 

(2) Set up an experimental package- 
liquor department in a Baltimore super- 
market. 

(3) Started to build six supermarkets 

and remodel eight others. 
e Sales Growth—Food Fair’s 1946 sales 
may cmb to $100,000,000. This would 
be a record for the company. The total 
was $60,500,000 in 1945. The chain 
has maintained an unbroken series of 
annual increases since 1934, when it was 
formed. 

Food Fair Stores is not unfamiliar 
with meat distribution; it grew out of a 
single Harrisburg (Pa.) meat market. 
The company now does business in Del- 
aware, Maryland, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 
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... You can save wl 


Seconds, minutes, hours... time. It’s the most expensive element 
in any business. 


In every business, forms play a major role in either the con- 
servation or the waste of time. For fifty years, VARCO forms have 
been saving time for countless businesses, large and small. 


How? Simply by designing efficient forms to meet specific 
needs. By streamlining forms to permit the handling of routine 
orders and records with greater speed, accuracy, and a minimum 
of duplicated effort. 


So if it’s time you would save . . . take a critical look at your 
present business forms. It may well be that you are using too 
many forms... that they are poorly designed for your needs. 
Call your UARCO representative for suggestions for the im- 
provement of your present forms leading to impressive 
savings in time and its companion piece—money. UARCO 
INCORPORATED, Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


For Vustance..- 


The UARCO Accu-rite Register—efficient, conven- 
ient, safe. Consecutive numbering of forms pro- 
vides complete and accurate control. One copy is 
automatically filed, safe from tampering or al- 
teration, 


UARCO i 


4M CORPO 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


AND REGISTER FORMS BUSINESS FORMS 


¢ easy! 


throughout,” is (of 
quality @f ‘Buggit 
Blocks. Anothefi\is): 
working parts, it 
automati¢) brake, 


ts. For example, 
a 2-ton cap@city ‘Budgit’ 
weighs but 8¥ lbs., so one man 
lifts and carries it wherever 
needed. This is not true of any 
other chain block of similar 
type and capacity. 

If you have hand lifting jobs, 
if you like work done in the 
least time with the minimum 
effort and lowest cost, there 
is only one choice—‘Budgit’ 
Chain Blocks. 


“Budgit’ Chain Blocks come in sizes to 
liftup to 4, 4,1, and 2-ton loads. Prices 
start at $59.50 list. Send for Bulletin 
No. 367 for complete information. 


‘BUDGIT’ 
Chain Blocks 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ ond “load lifter’ 
Hoists and other lifting specialities. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 
Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘A ol. * Industrial Ines, 2 > 


Abraham & Straus, Inc., Brooklyn 
department store, is making a vigorous 
bid for new business. The bidding is 
so phrased that many manufacturers 
will find in it the answers to their sev- 
eral prayers. 

Small reconverted war plants lacking 

merchandising and sales savvy can ex- 
pect a boost that will carry them across 
the gap between production and mar- 
keting. Larger manufacturers will get 
an able assist from A. & S. in stepping 
new products up to national distribu- 
tion levels. 
e Curiosity Value—Instead of ‘waiting 
for manufacturers to knock on its 
door, A. & S. is combing the country 
for items to introduce under the caption 
of “First at A. & S.” The store also is 
surveying new lines, such as frozen 
foods and boats and boating equipment, 
which can be brought under its mer- 
chandising roof as brand-new sales de- 
partments. 

A. & S. expects to rack up larger 
unit volume with the new products. 
Their curiosity value, moreover, is 
counted on to bring in more shoppers, 
stepping up store traffic. 
eHow it Developed—The store has 
formed a new division, known as new 


Red Ca rpet for New Lines _ 


Brooklyn department store, vigorously bidding for business 
puts out welcome mat for merchandise “firsts.” It promises five 
point promotion that gives manufacturer a break. 


a8 ae 


merchandise projects, under the direc 
tion of Peter Cogan, an ex-G. I. ang 
once an A. & S. buyer. The ne 
unit’s function developed hand-in-hand 
with its task of making consumer good 
of U.S. military surplus. A. & S. sold 
Arctic parkas to New York City’s skie 
dyed the Army’s blankets brighter co 
ors. 

More stress on new consumer prod 
ucts was a logical step. After attemp® 
ing a door-to-door canvass of manufae 
turers and inventors in industrial town 
A. & S. turned to direct mail to reachj 
them. The store offers to roll out the} 
red carpet of intensive promotion for 
hot new items. 
e Five-Point Promotion—Here’s what 
the offer includes in the way of pluge 

ing: 

(i) Point-of-sale display in locations 
consumers can’t miss. 

(2) Department-wide sales for 
prepping on methods for putting acro 
accepted products. 

(3) Newspaper 
A. & S.’s catchline. 

(4) Direct mail advertising whet 
customers get their monthly bills. 

(5) Demonstrators. ; 

A. & S. is ready to give new stuff 


advertising unde 


“MAIL-A-VOICE” } 
MAGNETIC-RECORDER REPRODUCER 


torts Con be paged sain om tos Magar 
faeer e rocerdung Sov and hear dememaeraned at ARS memerrom! 
Sar SSS SSeS 
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“First at A. & S.” is the tag that the Brooklyn department store likes to use 
to identify new products that various manufacturers are laying on its doorstep. 
So far the catchline, sometimes written with variations on the theme, has been 
carried on advertising offering such diverse items (above) as rubber cushioning, 
recording machines, new toys, and improved kitchenware. 


“<< fo @| U.S. RUBBER KOYLON 


FOAM CUSHIONING! 


el 
dal 
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Painting by Charles Sheeler—“ Riding Through Gatun”’ 


Locks that Unlock World Trade 


E Panama Canal locks, through which have passed as many 
ip 6,000 ships a year, lift great liners over a mountain range 
and lower them once more to the sea. Cutting down the length 
of hauls by thousands of miles, and saving time and freight 
costs, the Panama Canal has been a powerful factor in enlarg- 
ing world markets and expanding U.S. trade. 

The “‘business” of the Panama Canal Zone—a strip of land 
extending five miles on either side of the 50-mile-long Canal — 
is primarily to facilitate world trade. In prewar days the Zone 
was developing into a trans-shipping point and tourist center. 

At both ends of this crossroads of the world National City 
has branches. American business requires bank services to 
finance imports from and exports to the Zone, to make toll 
payments, and to facilitate tourist and transit trade. 

The National City Branches at Balboa and Cristobal supplement the 
Branch in the City of Panama, exemplifying again how our 45 overs2as 
units are strategically located to develop all aspects of foreign trade and 
thus to increase business and create more jobs. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York « 66 Branches in Greater New York 
Write for color-illustrated booklet describing “‘ Overseas*Banking Service.” 


Fiat in Wirld Wide Bank 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Vincent H. Sackett is the 
manager of the National City 
Bank at Balboa in the Canal 

ne. Every day of his busi- 
ness life since 1919 he has 
helped service the business of 
the Bank’s clients in the 
Caribbean area—at seven 
branches including all three 
on the Isthmus of Panama. 
Such experience is typical of 
all our overseas officers. 
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For over 40 years we have been developing 
special motors for special jobs—our engi- 
neering department has a wealth of experience 


along this line — it is at your disposal. 


No matter whatyour electrical motor problem 
or requirements—we believe our engineering 
department can serve you to your advan- 


tage. We earnestl» solicit your inquiries. 


The LOUIS ALLIS Co. 
Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


Products shown are made of Pantasote’s Pantex 
and Pantasote’s Wynsote. 


ore 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company .....22..0.%.... 
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this, the manufacturer gets an entree 
to the Associated Merchandising Corp., 
the billion-dollar-a-year buying combine 
for 25 of the largest U.S. department 
stores, through A. & S.’s membership. 
Style-setting New York department 
store advertising is likely to catch the 
eye of store-buyers elsewhere, result in 
getting products accepted in other sec- 
tions of the country. 

A. & S. is satisfied with results so 
far. It likes the thought that upwards 
of a dozen new items a day march in 
for scrutiny. Also in the plus class is 
the fact that A. & S. merchandisers 
are often in on the ground floor in a 
product’s packaging, fpbeling, advertis- 
ing. The manufacturers of the new prod- 
ucts like that, too. 
eSome Exclusives—The introductory 
deal often gets A. & S. an exclusive 
sales period in New York City. Such 
periods are elastic, however. They range 
up from one week, are negotiated when 
the sales agreement with the manufac- 
turer is nailed down. 

A. & §S. has a fairly sharp idea of 
what it is looking for. New cosmetics 
leave the store somewhat less than en- 
thralled. New houseware gets one of the 
warmest embraces. Likewise toys. A new 
drapery item, if it were fashioned from 
plastic, might find the store in a recep- 


— gga ready to push its promo- This 500k will help you | . 
P.S, keep an orderly desk 


_§. Klein on the Square, Inc., New | |, ety 
York’s famous bargain store now owned a soume See ae er poet ek by the ee 


by Grayson Shops, Inc. (BW-—Feb. of the day, let us send you a copy of “Recipe for an 


, : Orderly Desk.” 
16’46,p78), advertised last week for the . . ( 
first time since 1921 when ads were This idea-book published by Hammermill shows how 


; ; the “put-it-in-writing” habit will in itself help organize 
discontinued because they brought shop- . :; 
rs to the store in silk tasemageabic your day’s work, move routine along smoothly, free 
% wet your desk and your mind for the essential tasks... SEND FOR IT 
Chicago food chemists and bacteri- | 8° that at quitting time your desk will be clear and Pelee 


ologists have voted two to one against = ws in rerig aaa, Send the coupon for this 7 "9 FRE é 
a proposed Illinois Jaw to license them. | *"°~"°¥ —, ad 
e poll was conducted by the Chi- 
cago section of the Institute of Food 
Technologists. One-fourth of the mem- 
bers of the institute replied to the 
questionnaire. LOOK FOR THE gia WATERMARK IT 1S RMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE UB 
Co-op supermarkets are gaining in . 
number. The Cooperative News Serv- 


ice of the Cooperative League of the M im et 
U.S.A. has reported the opening of the C aN / 
first supermart in Chicago and of a , 7 " l 
new one in New York City. 

Maine Poultry Improvement Assn. B O N D 
(about 1,000 producers) is fighting a ae bit 


proposed state tax to finance research, 

matketing, and merchandising in the 

state’s poultry industry. The tax would 

pick up 5¢ on a case of eggs, 6¢ a cwt. 

of poultry meat, and 25¢ a 1,000 hatch- Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 

ery chicks. Please send me — FREE —a copy of “Recipe for an Orderly Desk.” (Check here 0 if you’d 
like a sample book showing Hammermill Bond’s wide color range for forms and letterheads.) 


i 


: 


The good workman needs good tools. For paper, one of the office worker’s most 
important tools, choose the paper made for business use ——Hammermil!l Bond. 
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HANDLING 
180 TONS PER DAY 


A 
BAKER 
TRUCK 


can save 


$59.51 


Handling conditions vary, and your own 
problem should be presented to an ex- 

rienced material handling engineer. 

owever, the following example out- 
lines a simple method for determining 
the savings possible. Let us assume a 
plant with the simple problem of trans- 
porting daily 180 tons of material 200 
feet from stockrooms to processing ma- 
chines. Without power trucks this would 
require 10 truckers, each making 10 
round trips per hour, or 80 trips per 
day, carrying 450 Ibs. per load. 


TABLE I—Handling Costs Without Truck 


(180 tons per day) Perday Perton 
Labor (G5¢ per 7 ee $68.00 $0.378 
Social > > 7 eae 2.72 0.01 
Workmen's Compensation 1.00 0.006 
Hand Truck Depreciation 0.30 0.002 

Total. $72.02 30.401 


In order to mechanize handling operations, the 
following equipment would be required: 


TABLE li—Cost of Truck Equipment 


2000-Ib. Fork Lift Truck $4,100.00 
Ee ARR a TE 600. 
Battery Charger ................ 840.00 
Rt III 1, 2 sd<ecnsancetndinlessconesnestndstiaalion 00. 
Total $6,240.00 


The truck, handling one-ton pallet loads of mate- 
rial, making 24 round trips per hour, could trans- 
port the 180 tons in 71 hours. 


TABLE I1i—Annual Expense With Truck 


Depreciation —Truck at 10% .00 
ees at 20‘ 6356 4 
arging equip. at 63 0 v 
Pallets at 20% .00 
SII 5 as ish a ia asdiamebaesennieeeakidenpiageneliese .00 
Maintenance— Truck ............... és -00 
TEES Tae 4.00 
Charging Equipment 33.60 
Replacing dama pallets .. 70.00 
DRENEIE <istsspsvauntinebaanbinsigiiaips 82.00 
MINED “sh cactaishda datgdbedsdctsbiebdiieniacunpsoninnocihes 10.00 
Total annual expense $1,209. 
Expense per day 4.03 


TABLE 1V—Handling Costs—With Truck 


(180 tons per day 
Labor (Driver—$1 per hour) .... a ¥34 $0.044 


Social ED nes cinckantogs 0.002 
Workmen's Compensation ........ 0.16 0.001 
NED Sscnctthcencostecdeccians 4.03 0.022 

Total $12.51 $0.069 


I 


While this example is obviously oversimplifi 
Baker Material Handling Engineers are p 


=x 


to show you how similar savings can be made on 
handling operations in your plant. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


of The Baker-Ravlang Company 
2164 West 25th Street @ Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Lid. 


BaReT INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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PRODUCTION 


Food Frozen by Evaporation 


High vacuum, which reduces boiling point, is principle of 
new flash-freeze process. Oxidation is eliminated and, since no 
frost forms, pieces of food do not stick together. 


‘The newest method of freezing 
foods, just entering commercial appli- 
cation, eliminates chemical refrigerants 
and conventional equipment. Instead, 
freezing is done by evaporation, using 
a high vacuum created by steam ejec- 
tion. 

This principle is used in an Inger- 
soll-Rand system, called Freez-Vac, 
which is in operation at Beech-Nut, 
Inc., Canajoharie, N. Y. Beech-Nut is 
flash-freezing ingredients for storing 
and later processing into strained foods. 
Frozen foods produced by this method 
have not as yet reached the consumer 
market. 

e Retains Most of Moisture—The meth- 
od is expected to produce frozen foods 
of very high quality because: 


(1) Most of the moisture is retained;. 


(2) Foods freeze in individual pieces 


which do not stick together because no 
frost forms on the surface; 

(3) Product oxidation does not occur 
because refrigeration takes place in 
practical absence of oxygen; and 

(4) Original volume of the product 
is retained, although there is some 
slight loss of weight because of water 
evaporation. 
eHow It Works—Standard freezing 
methods involve the use of a cooled 
medium in contact with the product. 


~ Cold plates, cooled liquids, cold blasts, 


or cold rooms are used, either singly 
or in combination. 

The new method works on a funda- 
mental principle of physics: As pressure 
decreases, boiling point decreases. 

For example, the boiling point of 
water at sea level is 212 F; at 20,000 
ft. altitude, it is approximately 175 F; 


PRODUCERS OF THE FUTURE STUDY PRODUCTION 


Tomorrow’s workers got a good look at what goes on in one of today’s big 
industrial plants recently when Spicer Mfg. Division of Dana Corp. played 
host to 1,000 young men from Macomber Vocational High School, Toledo. 
Representatives of both the employees’ union and the management were on 
hand to greet the youngsters. A mile-long tour of the plant gave them a graphic 
lesson in the manufacture of auto parts. For good measure—and goodwill— 
ice cream was served. The city’s Chamber of Commerce watched with interest. 
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One Line of Matched Products Solved the Problem of Heating & 


& \ 


mA T IN 
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and Air Conditioning Sixty New Laboratories. 


The new Aircraft Engine Research Labora- 
tory of the National Advisory Committee of 
Aeronautics contributes an enormous share 
toward the advancement of flight. Actually 
the “Laboratory” comprises more than 60 
experimental and testing workrooms in a 
number of modern functional buildings, and 
heating and air conditioning all of them 
properly presented a major problem to the 
builders of the project. 


To the design engineers, the actual comfort 
heating and cooling for the project was a 
small matter compared with the problems of 
maintaining the accurate temperature and 
humidity conditions necessary for exacting 
aircraft engine tests. 


Trane 


To solve the many problems, the designers 
were called upon to create a host of indi- 
vidual systems—each to perform its own job. 
In this new project are tiny Trane Radiator 
Valves, Blast Heaters, Cooling Coils, Unit 
Heaters, and Fans. All are from the single 
Trane line of matched products — products 
that are designed and built together for 
service together. 


More than 200 Trane Field Engineers in 
principal cities ali over the country coop- 
erate with architects, engineers, and con- 
tractors in the application of Trane products 
and systems—the utilization of Trane 
Weather Magic. 


a ing Specialties round out the . 


wide Trane line of products, so that any Trane 
installation can truly be a Trane system, with 
every part in the system but the boiler and piping 
a product of Trane. 


Most of the 118 types and sizes of Trane Steam 
Heating Specialties are now available from stock. 


Illustrated are the Trane Lifetime Valve, a truly 
hermetic valve that is guaranteed against steam 
leakage at the stem, and the Trane Thermostatic 
Trap that features the famed Trane seamless 
bellows. 


‘These Trane products are designed to be 
carried in local distributors’ stocks. 


Serre, 
AANA AU 


NORTON WHEELS 


VER 3000 ball and roller bearings in a Flying 


Fortress, over a score in an automobile, from 


1 La-ld 


or office 


one to a dozen in t every h 
appliance you can name, nearly a hundred in many 
machine tools. Surely the modern world moves on 


anti-friction bearings. 


And grinding is a most important factor in the mass 
production of anti-friction bearings — balls, rollers 
and raceways must be ground to extremely high 
standards of both finish and precision. 


The grinding of the balls for ball bearings is an 
example. This operation requires a very special type 
of grinding wheel — one which Norton pioneered in 
developing many years ago and has continued to 


improve ever since. 
You can depend on Norton research and Norton 


engineering to solve your grinding problems with 
equal skill. Write to us today — no obligation. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASS. 
(Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y. is a Norton Division) 


if pressures are low enough water will 
flash into steam, using up heat as it is 
vaporized. 

In the Freez-Vac process, the prod- 

uct is placed in a chamber and a vac- 
uum applied so that some of the 
moisture in the product flashes into 
steam. As the moisture vaporizes, it ex- 
tracts heat from the product, which 
flash-freezes. 
@ Steam Ejector—Theoretically, any de- 
vice that can produce a high degree of 
vacuum and has a high volume capacity 
can be used. 

In the Ingersoll-Rand system, high 
vacuum is produced by a steam ejector. 
This consists essentially of several steam 
nozzles discharging jets of steam at 
velocities of 3,500 to 4,250 ft. per sec. 
across a suction chamber connected to 
the freezing chamber. This produces the 
required vacuum in the Loosing sec- 
tion of the unit, just as a stream of air 
does in passing over the small opening 
in a tea are atomizer. Also, the steam 
jet carries off the vapors created when 


the food flash-freezes in the chamber. 


e Automatic Process—After the product 
has been loaded into the Freez-Vac, 
the operator closes the loading door 
by pushbutton. From this point, proc- 
essing .is done automatically. 

First, steam is admitted to blanch 
the wood; it brings the product to a 
predetermined temperature and holds 
it there for a predetermined time. The 
charge is then cooled and finally it is 
dropped into the freezing chamber. As 
the freezing operation begins, the load- 
ing door is opened and the next charge 
is put in for blanching. 

While the second charge is being 

blanched and then cooled, the first 
charge is being frozen. The frozen 
charge is then dropped to a lower stor- 
age chamber, the second blanched and 
precooled charge dropped into the 
freezing chamber and the loading door 
opened to receive the third load. This 
completes the cycle. 
e Rapid Thawing—Peas, cut beans, cut 
celery, sliced carrots, sliced beets, on- 
ions, apples, pears, peaches, mushrooms, 
and cooked and raw meat have been 
satisfactorily flash-frozen. 

Thawing is said to be rapid because 
individual pieces are frozen. Moisture 
lost in freezing is said to be easily re- 
gained. Other advantages claimed are 
that the method causes less loss of vita- 
mins and minerals, and that precooling 
followed by immediate vacuum-freez- 
ing minimizes bacterial content. The 
short time lag between blanching and 
freezing is also said to provide greater 
retention of flavor, color, and vitamin C. 


BRISTLES FROM CASEIN 


Synthetic bristles from casein and 
water will soon appear on the artificial 
fiber market. The bristles are a result 
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Century Type SCT Form J 
motors operating punch 
presses —a heavy shock 
load application. 


PROLONG EQUIPMENT LIFEe 


By Reducing the impact of Shock Loads... 


with CENTURY High Torque, High Slip Motors 


entury high torque, high slip, 
industrial motors (type SCT) 

are made for such applications as 
wfanch presses and shearing ma- 
chines— where there is a sudden 
load impact in the operating cycle: 
These motors help to cushion this 
shock because the motor speed is 
pulled down as the peak load 


comes On. 


As this peak load is reached the 
machine operates from the energy 
stored in the flywheel. Then the 
motor picks up speed again, and 
stores up energy in-the flywheel 
for the next cycle. 

Century high torque, high slip 
motors are particularly adaptable 
to applications where the length of 
the cycle gives time for slowing 


down and speeding up. 

This saves wear and tear on 
equipment, reduces maintenance 
costs, saves on tools, dies, or shear- 
ing blades. 


Specify Century motors on all 
your electrically powered equip- 
ment. Engineered to the functional 
characteristics of the machines 
they drive to assure top perform- 
ance — Century motors are a vital 
factor in producing a better prod- 
uct at a lower cost.. 

Century motors are built in 
many types and sizes from 1/20 
to 600 horsepower. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1806 Pine Street 


St. Louis 3, Missouri 
Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 


REACH 8 TIMES MORE CONSUMERS 
THAN U.S. AVERAGE*® FROM ... 


NEW ENGLAND'S «<Logéeat DISTRIBUTING CENTER 


x 
WoRcESTER and a 75 mile radius offer 
you 366 consumers per square mile or EIGHT 
times the national average of only 44.2. 

Here you get not only heavy consumer 
concentration but also purchasing power 14% 
greater than country wide average. Here are 
6,400,000 customers with retail buying power 
of $4,000,000,000. 

Distribute from Worcester through three 
major railroads and fifty motor truck lines, and 
capitalize on this consumer concentration with 
greater purchasing power. 


Write the Industrial Bureau, Worcester 
Chamber of Commerce, for further informa- 
tion. Our Engineering Staff will assist you 
gladly on problems of plant or distribution 
point location. 


WORCESTER ... The Crossroads of New England! 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LIKENESS 


Automobile interior panels that look 
like wood, leather, or fabric (below) 
are really photographic reproductions 
of these materials sandwiched in plas- 
tic sheets. W. D. Robinson (above, 
left), president of Briggs Mfg. Co., 
and A. W. Prance, design and. re- 
search supervisor, inspect a door panel 
designed for De Soto’s new Suburban 
model. Briggs gained much of its plas- 
tic know-how making laminated am- 
munition boxes during the war. 


of development work under Dr. Thomas 
L. McMeekin of the Dept. of icul- 
ture. Rubberset Co. of Newark, N. J., 
recently opened a plant at Salisbury, 
Md., which will use this new process 
for the manufacture of bristles and 
brushes. 

The artificial bristle is made by forc- 
ing a mixture of casein and water 
through a die onto a conveyor moving 
away from the die. This method, called 
extrusion, permits fabrication of bristles 
of any length and diameter. The prod- 
uct has a color comparable to that of 
black horsehair or pig bristle. Resist- 


ance to oils and organic solvents makes 
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1 ‘the bristle particularly useful for paint- 


- brushes. 


Casein from waste skim milk is the 
main constituent of the synthetic, but 
experimentation is under way to utilize 
other ae materials derived from 
argricultural products. 


Train Weather 


Electronic heat control 
system is designed to provide 
more comfort for passengers. 
Outside thermostats used. 


More comfort for passengers is fore- 

cast by a new electronic heat control 
for railway cars. Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Co. developed the new device. It 
will function in the same manner as the 
company’s lightweight controller for 
military and commercial aircraft (BW— 
Dec.30’ 44,p100). Production is sched- 
uled for early in 1947. 
e Narrow Comfort Range—Since ail- 
road cars encounter more sudden and 
extreme weather changes than buildings 
do, there is no parallel with residence or 
industrial ube conditioning. In rail- 
road_ research, Honeywell engineers 
found that men saidie remain com- 
fortable for a drop of 1.125 F after 
women begin to feel cold. Therefore, 
if a control can hold within the 1 F 
range the temperature that suits both 
sexes, the problem vanishes. 

The suggested method of converting 
an old car or equipping a new one 
for use of the device is to run small 
heating pipes in car sidewalls. This 
produces a radiant panel to supplement 
existing exposed piping and air ducts. 
In these pipes is used tetracresylsilicate. 
This is a petroleum byproduct that re- 

ains mp uid between 800 F and —80 F. 

t was developed by the Pierce Foun- 
dation and is expected to sell at about 
$1.50 per gal. when pee gets 
rolling. An average coach requires 8 gal.) 
e Outside Thermostats—Borrowing a 
trick from airplane heat controls, the 
railroad device has thermostats on the 
outside of the car, too. These “antici- 
pators” register any exterior temperature 
change before it affects the mterior, 
and start the heat-cooling system. 

All thermostats are of the tiny wire- 
coil , made of Nichrome or other 
alloy. Temperature changes of the order 
of 0.1 F affect their electrical resistance. 
This resistance forms part of a Wheat- 
stone bridge circuit. ‘The unbalance of 
this circuit is amplified by electronic 
tubes to operate valves or damper mo- 
tors. Because the thermostats contain 
no moving parts, they are unaffected by 
train vibration. 

e Automatic Control Favored—Present 
plan is to try installing the first few 
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If it’s built by 


«it’s dependable 
The “ALL-IN-ONE” Substation 


‘The Wagner “ALL-IN-ONE” Substation is a single unit comprising a 
complete substation with air-cooled transformer, high voltage discon- 
nect switch and low voltage circuit breakers—all arranged in a modern, 
attractive steel cabinet. 

ke genes Say to Sane: 00 Oe es ae 
saving advantages in the distribution of electric we wore 
office buildings, hospitals, department stores, etc. You save on 
first cost because no extra engineering and labor costs are involved. 
You save on installation cost, too, because the “ALL-IN-ONE” Sub- 
station is delivered complete — ready to connect to the line — it docs 
not require a fireproof vault or safety fence. 

Wagner “ALL-IN-ONE” Substations are built to the same high 
standards of quality which have characterized Wagner transformers for 
well over half a century — your assurance of dependable performance. 

Dependability is a characteristic of all Wagner products. The 
complete line includes electric motors, transformers, air brakes, 
hydraulic brakes, industrial brakes, CoMaX brake lining, NoRoL, 
and Tachographs. 

For details on any of our products, consult the nearest of Wagner's 
29 branch offices, or write to Wagner Electric Corp., 6460 Plymouth 
Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo., U. S. A. age 


Wagner WE ElecZric 


ELECTRICAL AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 
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coaches and sleeping cars in such way 
that the train crew can adjust tempera- 
tures within narrow limits, perhaps 68- 
73 F. But the engineers think experi- 
ence will prove that full-automatic con- 


= 


| 


| Plant Need 
a Fence?. 


Send for our illustrated catalog, and learn 
about important and exclusive features of 
Anchor Chain Link Fence: Deep-Driven 
Anchors, which hold fence permanently 
erect and in line; Square Frame Gates, 
amazingly free from warping and sag- 
ging; Square Terminal Posts and U-Bar 
Line Posts, which increase strength and 
durability. Book also shows many types 
and industrial uses . . . pictures promi- 
nent installations . . . contains Anchor 
Chain Link diagrams and specification 
tables. Ask for Book No. 110. ANCHOR 
POST FENCE DIV., Anchor Post Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 6670 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 
24, Md. 


_ Anchor Fence 


NATION-WIDE SALES AND ERECTING SERVICE 


trol gives better satisfaction to passen-il 


gers. 


In a private room of any type, a small 


selector switch will provide individ 
control. 


THE PRODUCTION PATTERN 
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MICHAELS 
BRONZE, TABLETS 


Perpetuate the memory of those who 
served by engraving their names on a 
Michaels Bronze Tablet. Many standard 
designs are available—one is illustrated 
above. Or Michaels will create special 
designs to meet your requirements, Tell 
us what you need and we shall be glad 
to submit sketches and quote prices. 
Michaels Bronze Plaques for all uses 
are described fully in illustrated folder. 
Write for a copy today. 


The Michaels Art Bronze Co., Inc. 
COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products 
in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 


Killing the Goose 


Exhibits, ‘expositions, or trade 
shows seem to be a necessary part of 
the American industrial picture. 
There is little doubt that they have 
contributed much to industry 
progress. Through rentals of exhibi- 
tion space, they have also proved a 
good source of revenue to the indus- 
trial groups sponsoring them. 

During the war, shows were few 
and far between. Since V-J Day they 
have come back—in quantity if not in 
quality. 

However, the reappearance of 
trade shows has intensified industry’s 
growing tendency to question their 
value and to wonder whether the 
profit motive has begun to over- 
shadow the progress motive. 


Worthy Objectives 


The questionéers admit that trade 
shows serve legitimate purposes in: 

(1) Dramatizing new develop- 
ments and techniques; 

(2) Stimulating industry interest 
(and orders) in improvements; 

(3) Serving as picture supplements 
that complement concurrent techni- 
cal meetings; 

(4) Acquainting the general pub- 
lic with industry progress. 

A good trade show presents force- 
fully, in what amounts to a single, 
easy-to-take package, a panorama of 
progress. Over the years, management 
has recognized these legitimate func- 
tions, implementing this recognition 
with considerable money. 

What are the reasons, then, for 
the growing dissatisfaction? 


Metals in Absentia 


A study of the trends in recent 
and planned shows provides part of 
the answer. For example, the Novem- 
ber Metal Show was the second “an- 
nual” metal show this year. Less 
than nine months ago, a Metal 
Show (carefully labeled the 1945 
se show) was held in Cleve- 
and. It drew a great deal of atten- 
tion. 

The November technical meeting 
of the American Society for Metals 


was notable for coverage of metals 
technology, but the concurrent No- 
vember exhibit was notable for the 
absence of metals producers. Also, 
many exhibitors repeated February 
displays. In all, the show tended to 
overlap previous tool engineering ex- 
positions, again highlighting metal 
cutting, metal treating, materials 
handling, and testing (BW —Nov.30 
’46,p64). Few new advances were 
noted, Attendance was well below 
expectations, despite inflated pub- 
licity figures. 


Plastics in Confusion 


An unusual, it is hoped, and dis- 
quieting situation is developing right 
now in the plastics field: 

The Society of the Plastics Indus- 
try is planning a technical meeting 
and exposition for Chicago next May. 
The Society of Plastics Engineers, 
with an eye on the box-office, is also 
planning a Chicago meeting and ex- 
position dated for January. An in- 
dividual company seeking legitimate 
recognition in this field is faced 
with the problem of sponsoring and 
financing two relatively expensive ex- 
hibits in the same area within five 
months. 

Moreover, these two planned 
shows bring the total -of plastics 
shows to four in sixteen months. 


Dollars vs. Logic 


Industry is questioning the value 
of: (1) repetitious shows; (2) shows 
notable for the absence of new devel- 
5 eage (3) shows overlapping other 
shows in coverage and attendance; 
(4) shows held in nonindustrial areas; 
and (5) shows held solely to stimu- 
late income rather than progress. 

On the other hand, dissatisfaction 
with mushrooming shows and ex- 
hibits must not so cloud industry’s 
thinking that the legitimate values 
of such expositions are overlooked. 
Well-planned trade shows are, in- 
deed, necessary for progress. Indus- 
try’s job is to police the field through 
its associations, to keep expositions 
and exhibition promoters in line. If 
industry pays the bills, it should call 
the tune. 


ON 
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completes each multiplication, all amounts 

rempin in the dials in true figures—ready for qu 
Alpe exclusive accuracy-control rweatye vpn 

d remittance advices, as shown here, but a so 
oa markups, costs, and other figuring. % 


Marchant’s 20 Points of Superiority give today’s highest calcu- 
. The Marchant Man in your phone book will 
prove this statement. 


For an interesting story om the bistory of the 
calculating machine art, please ask for booslet 146 


ASRIOREE 


(Y) Q K\ H Pp ELECTRIC 


SILENT SPEEDO \QUCH la ZO A, 


Here’s One Replacement 


You'll Be Glad To Make 


You'll find it much cheaper to replace a broken goggle lens than 
to pay compensation and other costs for a lost eye. 

The average cost of a pair of goggles is only $1.50. New Lenses 
cost much less. The cost of even a minor eye accident is substantially 
greater — often totalling many hundreds of dollars. 

Compared to safety goggles, there is hardly a piece of plant equip- 
ment that requires such a small outlay for original installation or 


which saves its cost in such a short time: 


Send to your nearest American Optical Safety Representative or 
direct to the American Optical Company, Box B, for a copy of the 
new book “Eye Accident Costs,” telling how much eye accidents 
cost, how to prevent them and how much you can save by prevent- 


ing them. 


Safety Division 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL 


CITIES 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Snow Bicycle 


cycle unit is announced by Ski-Bikj 
Corp., Montclair, N. J. Weighing } 
Ib., Ski-Bike consists of a bicycle sea 


laminated hickory skis. Speeds of 


m.p.h. are claimed possible on vegy steep 

grades. The vehicle may be carried im 

the back seat of an automobile. 
Availability: immediate delivery. 


Selective Speed Shift 


W. North St., Lima, Ohio, announces 
a new selective speed gearshift drive. 
Identified as Type RD, ‘the new drive 
is designed for use with any standard 
motor of $ hp. to 1 hp. A four-speed 


1 to 1; 1.33 to 1; 2 to 1; and 4 to 1. 
Gears and bearings are lubricated by a 
permanent oil bath. 


Air Conditioner 


A new system for multiroom, multi- 
story air conditioning, introduced by 
Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis., is called 
Custom-Air. The system consists of 
two major parts. A small motor-driven 
room unit is used to offset heat gains 
in the spaces to be conditioned, and 4 
central fan system supplies ventilating 
and dehumidifying air. 

The room unit, designed to fit under 
a standard window, is of tube and fin 
construction for heating with hot water 
and cooling with cold water. A filter, 
either the cleanable or replaceable type, 
reportedly removes lint, dust, and other 
foreign matter from the circulated air. 
The central air unit consists of a de- 


humidifier, either chemical or coil, 


A lightweight combination ski and sid 


and steering rod mounted on a pair 6 


Lima Electric Motor Co., 109-117}E 
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Another new product 
from a Du Pont Plastic 


TONE’S RIGHT... COLOR’S BRIGHT... CABINET IS DU PONT “LUCITE” 


WHAT'S NEW 


This “dialyser” made of Du Pont 
“Lucite” enables scientists to observe 
more easily the progress of experiments. 
With this transparent unit, they can 
keep a constant watch on various proc- 
esses, such as removing acids, recover- 
ing soluble salts, and separating col- 
loidal materials. It’s a new idea in 
laboratory equipment . . . made possible 
by the clarity, light weight, and chem- 
ical inertness of “Lucite.” 


Yes...you can now get rich tone and 
brilliant color both in the same radio. 
That is the newest accomplishment of 
Du Pont ‘‘ Lucite.” 

The makers of the striking super- 
heterodyne radio shown here selected 
Du Pont ‘‘Lucite”’ not only for its un- 
usual beauty and glowing colors, but 
also for the ample, resonant tonal 
quality it assures as a cabinet material. 

**Lucite”’ acrylic resin has good ten- 
sile and flexural strength, and is shatter- 
resistant. The excellent optical qualities 
of ‘‘Lucite” are evidenced in its ability 
to ‘‘edge-light,” permitting unusual 
illumination effects. ‘‘Lucite”’ is light 
in weight and can be readily and eco- 
nomically fabricated. 

This use of ‘‘ Lucite” is one further 
evidence that a manufacturer —in any 
field—who knows what each Du Pont 
plastic can do, stands.an ever better chance 


of turning his ideas into marketable prod- 
ucts. Write for iiterature. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Room 6012 
Arlington, N. J. 

The radio shown is made by Cyart Plastics, Inc., Bronx, 


New York. The cabinet is hand-fabricated from sheets 
of colored and transparent Du Pont “‘ Lucite.”’ 
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4INGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Giving Loads the “Brush-Off’” 


with a 


TOWMOTOR 
UNLOADER 


A 


aE, 


—_ 


TOWMOTOR 


See Our Exhibit at the 
NATIONAL MATERIALS HANDLING 
EXPOSITION 


Cleveland, January 14 to 17 


Here’s mechanical handling, from a fork lift truck, that 
completely eliminates manual unloading of stable loads. 
The Towmotor Unloader saves time and labor by un- 
loading an entire load with a single, sweeping motion. 


Newest of the Towmotor Accessory Group, the Un- 
loader cuts carloading time 50%, permits placing of 
loads anywhere, with or without pallet. Does not inter- 
fere with normal lift truck operation. Screen height 
and length of unloading stroke furnished as required. 
Installed at the factory, the Unloader is available for 
use with most new Towmotor models. Towmotor Cor- 


poration, 1221 East 152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL BULLETINS 

DESCRIBING THE TOWMOTOR 
UNLOADER © UPENDER © SCOOP © CRANE ARM © RAM © HOPPER 
EXTENSION FORKS © EXTENSION BACKREST © OVERHEAD GUARDS 


OWMOTOR iuausaniec 


and TRACTORS 


° PROCESSING ° STORAGE ° DISTRIBUTION 


sprays, preheat and reheat coils, a heat} 
exchanger, filters, and a fan for drawing | 
in the outside air and discharging it to} 
the spaces to be ventilated. A refriger-} 
ant plant supplies chilled water to the}y 
dehumidifier and to the room units. | 
Advantages claimed for the new sys. 
tem are individual room thermostati¢e 
adjustment, automatic operation, and 
rapid thermo accommodation. 
Availability: depends on requirements} 
of specific projects. 


Thickness Gage 


Designed to measure the thickness 
of many materials from one side only, 
Audigage Model FMSS-4 uses a crystal- 
type gage head powered by an electronic 
oscillator. When the vibrating crystal 
is applied to a wall surface, mechanical 
resonance of the wall thickness can be 


produced directly below the crystal. 
The wall section resonates at a fre- 
quency directly proportional to the 
velocity of the sound in the material 
and inversely proportional to the thick- 
ness. By reading a scale on the tuning 
dial, the thickness is determined. 

The gage is designed for use in de- 
termining thickness of pipes, storage 
tanks, ship hulls, and similar applica- 
tions. The device is manufactured by 
Branson Instruments, Inc., Danbury, 
Conn. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


Artificial Lobster Bait 


Loblure, described as a labor-saving, 
nonperishable, nontoxic lobster bait, is 
announced by Loblure, Inc., 169 Front 
St., South Portland, Me., after four 
years of research. 

The bait, reportedly made of natural 
concentrates, comes in the form of a 
small brown cake. As a protection 
against fish, crabs, and the lobsters 
themselves, the bait is put in a per- 
forated, mesh-lined rubber cylinder be- 
fore being placed in the lobster trap. 

The manufacturers say that 2 oz. of 
Loblure will catch as many lobsters as 
will several pounds of fish. A saving of 
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How we keep CHIQUITA 
out of the Refrigerator! 
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We keep germs out of milk too. Taylor Instruments 
ane practically standard equipment throughout the dairy 
dustry for bringing milk safely from cow to you. Taylor 
ontrols also guard the quality of canned fruits and veg- 
ttables. Is there a germ of an idea here for you? 


It’s easy to ripen 

bananas at home, 
But if you buy ’em by 
the boatload (as some 
of our customers do) 
you need Taylor’s ac- 
curate temperature and 
humidity control to 
hold or speed up their 
ripening for the most 
favorable market! 


(QUALITY SAUSAGE 


be- | 


We keep bakers in the dough. Taylor has a com- 
"poe assortment of thermomeiers, recorders, and con- 
ol instruments for just about every step in baking. We can 
elp you avoid “baking failures” at home too, with a Taylor 
Oven Thermometer to check up on oven temperatures. 


3 We put extra quality into sausages, liams, and bacon. 
A modern air conditioned smokehouse withTaylor con- 
trols will enable any sausage maker to mass-produce his 
fussiest formula without losing a bit of old-fashioned 
flavor. Have you a meaty problem you'd like solved? 


We'll even help keep your kids out of the hospital, 
if you’ll take our advice and take temperatures regularly 
with a Taylor Binoc (pronounced Buy-Noc) Fever Ther- 
mometer. Flat shape and triple lens make it 3 times easier to 
read. Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester & Toronto. 


HIDDEN HELPERS 
IN THE 1947 CARS 


You may never see the Hyatt Roller 
Bearings in this typical 1947 car, but 
it’s good to know they are in there— 
reducing friction—extending car life— 
making operation easier and quieter. 

Not only in cars, trucks and buses 
but also in industrial equipment—rail- 
roads—agriculture and other fields 
Hyatts, for more than fifty years, have 
helped wheels and shafts turn smoother, 
faster and longer. Hyatt Bearings Di- 
vision, General Motors Corporation, 
Harrison, New Jersey. 


| about 20% of the: lobsterman’s time j 
claimed. 
Availability: immediate delivery. 


Low-Cost Intercommunicator 


Designed to provide low-cost inte 
communication for small businesses, th 
Dictograph Intercom, manufactured 


Dictograph Products, Inc., 580 Fifth 
Ave., New York 19, provides ten-call 
capacity. The system, electronically 
operated, is said to be flexible enough to 
permit the addition of more stations asffypical 
needed. Excellent tone fidelity is 
claimed. 

Availability: deliveries this month. 
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Power Squaring Shears bibs: 
Constructed to handle all types of 

shearing and trimming up to 14-gage}, eS 


capacities, Parker Power Squaring 
Shears reportedly provide vibrationlessf° ©45¢ 
operation. The shears are of extra-jhhe Cc 
heavy steel plate throughout with high-feft is 
carbon, tool-steel blades. Cutting length press 1 
is 73 in., back gagelength 18 in., and pf piec 
front gagelength 38 in. The machine isfow it, 
t to b 


castin; 
The f 
then 1 


said to be capable of cutting drawn or 
folded parts within 14 in. of the shoul- 
der. The machine is produced by Parker 
Mfg. Co., Santa Monica, Calif. 
Availability: delivery in 15 days. 


Split Pillow-Block 


Designed to permit quick installa- 
tion, removal, and replacement of shafts 
in industrial equipment, the “Shafer- 
Improved” split pillow-block is _re- 


portedly interchangeable with all other 
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ONS aS Hypical of the current trend toward making 
'Sbroduction methods ultra-efficient is the use 

Durez casting resin...to reduce the time 


nth. cost involved in conventional die-, pat- 
wn-, and jig-making . .. to speed production. 

ye Cast Plastic Dies 

be Durez casting resin lends itself readily 


ynless #0 cast forms for hydropress operation. 
extra-[Ihe cast plastic die illustrated above 
high-feft is used regularly under 75 tons 
ength press load and has produced hundreds 
, and pf pieces, similar to the one shown be- 
ine is Jow it, without flaw. Tests have shown 
to be capable of withstanding up to 
170 tons press load, equivalent to 
bout 12,000 psi. 


Cast Plastic Patterns 
Alert foundrymen everywhere have 
= i been quick to see the production ad- 
antages of cast Durez resin patterns 
ch as the match plate illustrated 
y | bove center. The inexpensive Durez 
: eng resin is simply poured and cured. 
: e perfectly reproduced pattern is 
= then mounted on the plate. The time- 


alla- 
afts 


and cost-saving benefits are obvious. 


Cast Plastic Jigs 

The fixture, illustrated above right, for 
holding die-cast metal covers while a 
few finishing operations are performed 
is an excellent example of the sim- 
plicity of producing such fixtures with 
Durez casting resin. It was only nec- 
essary to coat the inside of one of the 
covers with a parting agent and pour 
in the resin. While the resin was in 
a semi-viscous state, the stud was 
located in place. After allowing the 
assembly to set for a few hours, it was 
placed in an oven and cured. When 
taken from the oven, the die-cast cover 
was removed and the fixture ready for 
use, the stud being anchored securely 
in the resin. Long-wearing qualities of 
the casting resin are excellent. 


Characteristics of Casting Resin 
Tests have shown that Durez casting 
resin may be sawed easily, that it drills 
like hard maple wood, that it will not 
hold heat or be softened by it, and that 
it will not ignite. Standard wood- or 
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PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 


metal-working equipment may be used. 
The liquid resin follows the contours 
of any part exactly and holds them to 
predetermined tolerances. Its shrinkage 
factor is but .0025 inches per inch. 


Other Uses 


A few additional uses for Durez cast- 
ing resin are stretch-press dies, mask- 
ing shields for plating, models for 
testing and duplicating, and checking 
and assembly fixtures, 


informative Booklet 


As specialists in the production of 
phenolic plastics and resins for almost 
three decades, Durez technicians have 
gained an enviable record for develop- 
ing plastics and resins that fit the job. 
This background includes molding 
compounds, industrial and protective 
coating resins, The benefits which this 
rich experience can provide are avail- 
able to you. Write for complete, author- 
itative folder on casting resin. Durez 
Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 212 Walck 
Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


PHEN“IIC 


RES.NS 


BRISACHER, VAN NORDEN & STAFF, inc. 


Announce that they 
now occupy their own 


building at 


ONE FORTY EAST THIRTY-NINTH ST. 
New York 16, New York 


Baisacher, Van Norden & Staff, Adver- 
tising Engineers, have been serving many 
leaders of industry and commerce since 1919, 
Main offices in New York, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles; Radio Headquarters, 
Hollywood; Service offices in Chicago, 
Portland, Seattle and London, England. 


BRISACHER, VAN NORDEN 


ADVERTISING 
ENGINEERS 
ESTABLISHED 
1919 


i silt 


makes of split pillow-blocks.. The new} 
block, produced by Shafer Bearing 
Corp., 1412 W. Washington St., Chee 
cago 7, employs a self-alignin ing’ 
and a patented oil seal which @#saidy 
to seal foreign matter out and retaiq 
lubrication. 

—e Deliveries begin January, 

47. 


Traffic Control Relay 


An alternating current relay for use 
in traffic control systems is announced 
by Eastern Industries, Inc., East Nor 
walk, Conn. Circuit timing of as little 
as 0.01 seconds operates the relay, 


which is designed to accommodate ten 
individual pairs of contacts. Efficient 
service in duty up to 10,000,000 opera- 
tions per year is claimed for the device. 

Coils for 115 v., 60 cycles, and 12 v., 
60 cycles, are standard, as are non- 
inductive pure silver contacts. Each 
contact spring is incased in phenolic 
insulation. 


Availability: immediate delivery. 


Splicing Connector 


Insulated splices without soldering, 
wire twisting, or taping are possible wi 
the new ‘ilne connector announced 
by Aircraft-Marine Products, Inc., 
1591-R N. Fourth St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Furnished with insulation already at- 
tached, the AMP Plasti-Grip Closed- 
End Connector is said to make a per- 
manent, insulated splice with a single 
operation of a special hand tool. An 
insulating sleeve, extending beyond the 
métal barrel of the connector, covers 
and protects the ends of the wire in- 
sulation. 

The manufacturer states that the 
splice will not loosen, even under con- 
ditions of continuous vibration. Uses 
suggested for the splice include fan and 
appliance motors, electric clocks, and 
similar applications where space is re- 
stricted.. 

Availability: delivery in 30 days. 
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Jinds many uses 
Sor Nationals 


Preparing the payroll for its far-flung operations in 
the general offices in Minneapolis, often required 
overtime work. Two National Payroll Machines 
were installed eliminating overtime and providing 
far more satisfactory payroll checks and records. 

Figures obtained in running the payroll are used 
in social security earnings reports and withholding 
income tax reports. Employees’ savings bonds 
accounts are posted on the Nationals; which also, 
quarterly, make out the stock dividend checks. At 
the same operation they post the individual stock- 
holders’ dividend record. 

On payroll work National Payroll Machines 
produce—at one operation—the following records. 
Payroll check. Employees’ earnings statement. 
Individual employee’s earnings record. Payroll 
record and check register. All clearly printed origi- 
nals—no carbons. The first three show in detail: 
gross earnings for the pay period, deductions, and 
net pay. Also cumulative figures for gross earnings 
and withholding tax. 

The National Cash Register Company makes 
a complete line of accounting machines. Call your 
local representative, or write to The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in 
principal cities. 
® National Payroll Machines in Pillsbury's Minneapolis Office. 


Making business easier 
for the American businessman 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


MORE PEOPLE BUY 
INSURANCE FROM 
NORTHWESTERN 
THAN FROM ANY 
OTHER MUTUAL FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
MAKE IT YOUR CHOICE, TOO 


ORTHWESTERN 


MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 


ASK YOUR LOCAL AGENT 
FOR NORTHWESTERN PROTECTION 


er for further information write home office, 
Northwestern Mutual insurance Building, 


IMPORTERS OF 
QUALITY COFFEES 
for 
AMERICAN ROASTERS 


* 
Increased Imports 
Bring 
Larger Exports 


AMERICAN MERCHANDISE 
EXPORTED TO 
COFFEE-PRODUCING 
COUNTRIES 
World Traders Since 1892 


OTIS, McALLISTER & CO. 


310 Sansome St., San Francisco 4 
Canal Building, New Orleans 12 


LOS ANGELES * CHICAGO ¢ NEW YORK 
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Many Loans Placed Privately 


Trend in corporate financing swings away from public new 
issues market. Life insurance companies, both large and small, 
are actively in the business. Volume exceeds estimates. 


Forecasts that the 1946 dollar vol- 
ume of new security issues sold direct to 
buyers in privately arranged deals would 
exceed the $1,250,000,000 record’ of 
1945 (BW —Aug.24'46,p90) apparently 
were well founded. Estimates now indi- 
cate a final 1946 total of around $1,- 
400,000,000, since the trend has accel- 
erated recently. 

More to the point, this potent com- 
petition for the public new issues mar- 
ket may become more than just a tem- 
porary thorn in the side of Wall Street’s 
underwriting community. Several under- 
writers, sensing this trend, lately have 
been profiting on the side by acting as 
masters of ceremonies in guiding many 
private transactions to completion. 

e Lured by Savings—There are many 
reasons to account for this growing pop- 
ularity of direct sales. 

For corporate borrowers, disposing of 
new issues direct to the buyer normally 
lowers financing costs by sharply re- 
ducing, or eliminating entirely, under- 
writing commissions. The practice also 
averts the trouble and expense of pre- 
paring voluminous data required by Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission regu- 
lations when securities are sold publicly. 

These are not minor factors to many 
of today’s harried corporation execu- 


tives. More and more managements are 


catching on. 

° Flood of Applications—As a result, 
life insurance companies (generally the 
chief buyers in such deals) have lately 
been virtually flooded with applications 
from would-be corporate borrowers. 

Privately negotiated deals of this type 

are also productive for the life compa- 
nies. Since the last few years of easy 
money conditions have sharply reduced 
their investment income, they are glad 
of an opportunity to save middleman 
charges and hike even slightly the re- 
turn from their security portfolios. 
e Public Market Sluggish—Obviously, 
there are a number of other important 
factors to account for the burst of activ- 
ity in the privately negotiated corporate 
financing field. 

A significant factor has been the con- 
tinued sluggishness, except on occasion 
recently (BW—Dec.7’46,pl11),  dis- 
closed by the public new issues market 
since early last summer. Many compa- 
nies seeking new funds have thus had 
no recourse but to seek out the insur- 
ance companies. 

Also, most commercial banks are be- 
coming lukewarm to advances of the 
“term loan” variety. 

Accentuating those two important 
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THE LAST MILE WAS A LONG ONE 


Shepherded by a modern switch engine, an ancient locomotive makes a belated 
trip—to the scrap pile. Burlington Lines had earmarked many of its old “tea 
kettles” —ranging from 33 to 50 years old—for scrapping when the war brought 
them a reprieve. Back again in active duty, the old-timers did yeoman service 
throughout the war period when every piece of available equipment was 
needed. Now the company is ringing down the curtain on some 100 “ancients.” 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
FIFTH AVENUE at BELLEFIELD + PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 
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Christmas would hardly be 
Christmas without the pealing of 
bells, the laughter of children, 
the music of carols along the 
streets. This year, to thousands 
of the hard of hearing, these 
sounds will come home as 


never before. 


Thanks to the gift of new and 
better hearing aids, these thou- 
sands will emerge from a half- 
world of silence. Reoriented to 
the full range of tone, they will 
pay no penalty in the form of 
awkward or conspicuous acous- 
tical gear. Their hearing aids 
will be incredibly small and 
easy to carry, hardly noticeable 
to the eye. 


A great new development makes 
these hearing aids possible. It 
is the Mallory Dry 
Battery, developed 
during the war for 
the Signal Corps, 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., 


now converted to peacetime use. 
Less than one-third the size of the 
conventional dry cell, but with just 
as great a capacity, it is the smallest 
“A” battery ever produced. The 
least expensive, too, considering its 
greater service life! Moreover, its 
power flows evenly—without surg- 


ee 


ing or fading—needing no “rest 
periods.”’ It does not deteriorate in 
storage. High temperatures and 
humidities have no appreciable effect 
on it. Its foolproof structure makes 
it completely safe. 


Employed chiefly in hearing aid: 
today, the Mallory Dry Batter; 
has a practically unlimited future. 
Midget-size radios, home fire 
alarm systems, handie-talkie sets, 
are among the other electronic 
devices that may benefit as the 
battery is more widely applied. 
Day after day Mallory engineers 
are hard at work, still further in- 
creasing its effectiveness as they 
also attempt to decrease its size. 
Eventually they hope to make 
it the standard of the industry— 
as famous in its own field as 
Mallory electrical contacts, bear- 
ings, rectifiers, switches, capaci- 
tors, vibrators, resistance welding 
tips and holders, are in theirs. 


Do you make a product to which 
this battery can contribute? 
Mallory’s experience is at your 
disposal—a “know-how” imple- 
mented by more than thirty 
years of outstand- 
ing success in elec- 
tronics and metallurgy 
generally. 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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| (BW—Nov.16'46, 
|e Record Deal—Headlighting the recent 


tors has tines the recent growing owns need 
of “new money” by business generally 
6). 
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accelerated trend toward private secur- 
ity placements was an announcement by 
General Electric Co. last. month. In 
line with earlier expectations (BW— 
Nov.9’46,p77), G.E. completed arrange- 
ments which would lead to the con- 
summation this month of the largest 
privately negotiated new issue deal dis- 
closed to date. Involved is the sale of 
$150,000,000 of 20-year 2.55% notes 
to eleven insurance companies and three 
trustees at a price of par. 

Other large similarly negotiated deals 
with life company groups 08 been re- 

orted. Inland Steel Co., for example, 
has just sold direct to eight life compa- 
nies $50,000,000 of 20-year 2.65% 
bonds at par for refunding and to sup- 
ply new capital needs. Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co. has sold to a five-member life 
group $30,000,000 25-year 2.65% notes 
to finance its current plant-expansion 
pg Besy-J 

e Life panies Busy—Just as active 
have been members of the Big Five life 
company group on an individual basis. 

Metropolitan Life, for instance, has 
just granted R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
a $60,000,000 loan at 24%. Due in 
instalments between 1950 and 1966, 
$5,000,000 of this went to supply new 
money needs and the rest to pay off tem- 
porary bank loans. Last month Metro- 
politan purchased at par $5,000,000 of 
15-year 34% notes from Continental 
Motors Corp., sold to augment working 
capital. 

And jointly with the Prudential In- 
surance Co., Metropolitan has just pur- 
chased $15,000,000 of 20-year 33% de- 
bentures from Studebaker Corp. The 
motor company will use proceeds to re- 
fund bank loans and strengthen its 
cash position. 

Strictly on its own, Prudential has 
completed arrangements for a 16-year 
$20,000,000 “new money” 3% loan to 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. Nor is it re- 
stricting itself only to loans to the larger 
corporations. Jointly with Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, Prudential has pur- 


year debentures issued by the Schiff 
Co., a retail shoe store chain operator. 
e Smaller Loans, Too—The Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of New York ap- 
pears to be making a specialty of loans 
to smaller manufacturing companies. It 
recently made a $350,000 loan to H. K. 
Porter, Boston manufacturer of spe- 
cialty tools for plant peprennees and 
for new working capital. 

Biggest individual deals of late by 
Equitable Life Assurance Society have 
included the purchase at par of $25,- 
000,000 of 25-year 23% notes from An- 
derson, Clayton & Co. Another ac- 
quisition, also at par, was $25,000,000 
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chased at par $3,300,000 of 34% 15-. 


of new 25-year 23% debentures issued | Jim 


by Household Finance Corp., a leadi 
factor in the small loan field. Both o 
these were for new-money needs. 

e General Trend—The large eastern life 
concerns, however, haven’t been the 
only insurance concerns to show an in- 
terest this year in privately negotiated 
security purchases. Equally active as 
lender and borrower recently have been 
the. smaller life companies and the more 
moderate size business units. 


Street Divided 


Financial workers union, 
now in A.F.L. fold, competes 
with C.I.O. guild. Big banks get 
ready for showdown fight. 


Since it signed its new contract with 

the New York Stock Exchange (BW— 
Nov.23’46,p118), the United Financial 
Employees has given up its status as an 
independent union. By a 6-to-1 margin 
it has acquired an American Federation 
of Labor charter. U.F.E. reports an “ir- 
revocable grant of absolute autonomy” 
permits it to carry on its original pro- 
gram. without A.F.L. interference. 
e Guild Gets Busy—U.F.E., however, 
hasn’t been grabbing the biggest head- 
lines on Wall Street’s labor front re- 
cently, even though it signed a new con- 
tract with the New York Curb Ex- 
change (raising wages of some members 
as much as 11%). 

The financial district now is more 

worried over activities of the Financial 
Employees Guild of the aggressive, left- 
wingish United Office & Professional 
Workers of America (C.1.0.). This 
sharp competition caused U.F.E. to quit 
the “amateur” ranks and take on “pro” 
backing. 
@ Organized Guards—Until recently 
F.E.G.’s interest in the financial field 
was concentrated in insurance. It has 
long acted as bargaining agent for vari- 
ous employees of the Metropolitan, Pru- 
dential, and John Hancock life com- 
panies. Its forays in the Street were not 
particularly successful until a year or so 
ago when it became bargaining agent 
for Bankers Trust Co. guards and mes- 
sengers. ; 

Since last summer, however, its organ- 
izing crews have been vying in the Street 
with U.F.E. organizers and aggressively 
seeking to enroll under the C.I.O. ban- 
ner both bank and brokerage house 
clerks. 
eSome Headway—Thus far F.E.C. 
hasn’t scored any outstanding victories. 
It is reported to be struggling rather to 
remain bargaining agent for its few 
Bankers Trust employees. And it’s ap- 
parent that many Wall Street bank and 
brokerage clerks are still shying away 


The 
CLINTON 
ENGINE 


Has Proven Itself 


It’s Built for 
Durability 


Modern engineering, through new 
principles of design, has developed ~ 
the Clinton, an engine of superior! 
quality ... 
This modern, light-weight Clinton 1/2 
H.P. 4 cycle air-cooled Gasoline” 
Engine is being acclaimed every 
day, as a top performer, by users, * 
dealers and manufacturers employ-| 
Ping compact air-cooled power— | 

The Clinton stays on the job and) 

lasts longer. d 


| YOU GET THESE LONG-LIFE) 
FEATURES FROM CLINTON, 


Develops 12 to 2 H.P.—Bendix- | 
') Scintilla airplane type magneto,” 
_ extra voltage for easy starting— 
jet lubrication with plunger type oil 
system—Tillotson float-feed carbu-| 


retor. Heavy duty crank shaft. 
i pe ae 
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Investment Banking 
- ++ @ Mainstay of Free Enterprise 


The financing of industries geared for mass production is itself a mass 
production job. 


Through the functioning of the investment banker, the plants and machines 
that produce for the benefit of many people are in turn owned by many 
people. Investment banking is the instrument created by a free economy 
through which the savings of large groups of individuals are devoted to a 
collective purpose—the production of goods and services available to other 
large groups for a better way of life. 


As investment bankers our firm has been active for many years in providing 
capital for industry through the distribution of new securities issues of 
established, growing companies. Broad contacts with investors of all types, 
reached through our network of offices covering America’s major industrial 
areas, insure an exceptionally widespread public ownership of securities. 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 
Members New York Stock Exchange and Other Principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS AKRON CONCORD DULUTH ELMIRA GRAND RAPIDS HARTFORD 
LOS ANGELES LYNN PROVIDENCE SPRINGFIELD ST. PAUL WORCESTER 
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R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 
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from the union because of the aggres.§y 
siveness of its recruiting tactics and its} 


left-wing tinge. 

However, even Street die-hards admit 

the C.I.O. union is making some head- 
way in local banking and_ brokerage 
circles. It has lately become bargainin 
agent for employees of two New York 
neighborhood-banks and for the mainte- 
nance workers, guards, etc., of Wall 
Street’s Irving Trust Co. And the union 
has demanded recognition as bargaining 
agent for even larger worker groups in 
the district. 
e Bankers Speak Up—Aware of the re- 
cruiting going on, the Wall Street banks 
have swung into action. Several have 
begun telling employees the facts of 
life as management sees them. 

Harvey D. Gibson, Manufacturers 
Trust Co, head, recently advised his 
4,400 workers that the bank did not 
question their right to organize. But by 
implication the question of absentee 
direction of labor unions was raised. 
He also brought to workers’ attention 
the report of a congressional “un- 
American activity” committee covering 
the background of one of the prominent 
current organizers of the white-collar 
employees. 

Last week, moreover, the manage- 
ment of Manufacturers Trust sharply 
rejected a direct demand of the C.I.O. 
union for recognition as bargaining 
agent for the workers of one of its im- 
portant main office departments. 

e Plans Fight—J. Stewart Baker, Bank 
of the Manhattan Co. chairman, served 


Biod 


]. Stewart Baker, Bank of Manhattan 
chairman, like the heads of some 
other big banks, prepares to meet a 
union onslaught against a tradition- 
ally nonunion citadel—Wall Street. 
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The Coming Of An Age 
Men of vision and spirit forged early 
aviation history—forge it today. The 
name of Glenn L. Martin stands high in 
aviation’s list of men of vision and 
spirit, of inventive genius and daring. 
As a boy he turned his dreams of flight 
into biplane kites; as a young man, into 
gliders and airplanes. And that ability 
to transmute imagination into master 
aviation accomplishments always has 
characterized him and the company 
which bears his name. 

In 1909 Martin constructed his first 
plane, taught himself to fly—and initi- 
ated a series of Martin aviation “firsts.” 
He went on to fly the first air mail 
(1912); make the first extended over- 
water flight (1912); drop the first 
bombs from an airplane (1913). 


Up From The Model T T 


Meanwhile the practical knowledge 
acquired in the air was being built into 
his planes designed primarily for sports- 
men until 1913. In that year of war 
alarms in Europe, the Army awarded 
him its first order for a training and 
bombing plane, the famous Model T T, 
progenitor of the famed Martin ‘‘Ma- 
rauder,” “Mariner” and “Mars” of 
another, later war. In that transition 
period Martin ry sem maintained the 
comeny in the forefront of its field— 
produced, among other firsts, the na- 
tion’s first two-engine bomber ; the first 
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experimental mail plane; the first all- 
metal seaplane; the famous “Clippers.” 


2-0-2’s and 3-0-3's 


Many factors, in addition to the vi- 
sion and enterprise of its founder, com- 
bined to establish the growth, great 
wartime record and strong postwar 
status of the Glenn L. Martin Company. 
Not the least of these were the large 
amounts of capital acquired through in- 
vestment banking channels. In 1938, 
Martin was a successful but—contrasted 
with its size today—relatively modest 
enterprise. Smith, Barney & Co. in 1938 
underwrote a public offering of Martin 
stock which, following similar broad- 
ened financing during preceding years, 
enabled the company to enter the critical 
war period prepared to send Martin 
bombers swarming over enemy troops 
and territory. This laid the groundwork, 
too, for the company’s entry into the 
postwar period with the flexibility ade- 

uate capitalization provides, permit- 
ting extraordinarily quick reconversion 
and rapid production of the already 
famed commercial airlines, the Martin 
2-0-2’s and 3-0-3’s, which will go into 
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service in the country’s leading airlines 
during 1947. 

Orders for these already have passed 
the 345 mark, exceeding the prewar 
total of all aircraft in domestic scheduled 
airline operations. This takes on added 
significance when it is realized that today 
Martin has over 17,000 employees with 
an annual payroll of more than $120,- 
000,000, a great contribution not only 
to Baltimore but also to the whole 
American economy. 

To tell more of the details of the 
progress of this company, we have pre- 
pared a booklet, “An Analysis of the 
Glenn L. Martin Co.,” which may be 
obtained on request to Department U, 
Smith, Barney & Co., 14 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Your Company, Too, Can Benefit 


Smith, Barney & Co. has similarly as- 
sisted other successful companies, some 
in the earlier phases of their potential 
growth, others in a more mature stage 
of development. The experience, facili- 
ties and counsel of Smith, Barney & Co. 
are available to business enterprises to 
develop sound and adequate financial 
programs. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


New York 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 


ONE INVESTMENT FIRM THAT CAN MEET ALL INVESTMENT REQUIREMENTS. 


‘The Dry Scrubber 


WITH THE 


se- Sharpening 


Brush Feature 


“st : 

ce That reverses the motion of the brushes of the 

Finnell Dry Scrubber and re-sharpens them auto- 

the matically! Eliminates the need for frequent chang- 

Switeh ‘g of brushes by hand in order to maintain a good 

cutting edge. Automatic reversal of the brushes 

also helps keep them functioning efficiently by ejecting sticky 
substances that may otherwise tend to clog. 


This heavy duty Finnell cleans grease-caked floors in about one- 
tenth the man-hour time required when hand-spudding, and is far 
more thorough. Floating brush rings enable the two powerful 
scarifying brushes to get into indentations and grooves that rigid 
coupling brushes pass over and miss. And the low construction 
makes it easy to clean around and beneath equipment. The 
machine is adaptable to wet scrubbing, steel-wooling, waxing, 
and polishing. Ruggedly constructed, assuring long, trouble-free 
service. Has heavy duty G. E. Motor, oversize Timken Roller 
Bearings, special bronze worm gears—a quality product through- 
out, reflecting Finnell’s four decades of specialized experience in 
the manufacture of floor-maintenance equipment. 


For free floor survey, consultation, or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3812 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian 
Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 

/ PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Pioneers and Specialists in 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES / 


F.E.G. demands to the Supreme Court, i 
The union seeks recognition as the bar- 
gaining agent for 159 nonsuperviso 
employees of the bank’s seven bond 
uptown division. 

As Baker sees it “. . . it is against 
sound public policy to have unions of! 
employees of banks which have public 
and trust functions.” 

Particularly abhorrent to him is the 

unionization of a small section of the 
workers. The bank appears determined, 
as does the Manufacturers Trust on 
similar grounds, that if the question of 
union representation is to be voted on, 
the entire staff of employees must parti- 
cipate. 
e F.E.G. Wins in Jersey—Across the 
river in Jersey City, the F.E.G. has just 
won by a 131-to-69 vote an election to 
determine its right to act as exclusive 
representative for all nonsupervisory em- 
ployees of Trust Co. of New Jersey. 

This brings into focus an interesting 
picture. The major part of that bank’s 
capital is owned by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. An important item in 
dispute is a union-suggested pension 
plan shelved by RFC directors at a board 
meeting last year. 
eSome Try Raises—New York banks 
generally appear to have been trying to 
slow up the recent unionization drive 
by substantial over-all wage increases. In 
November, for example, the Chase Na- 
tional announced that all salaries of 
$6,000 or less annually would be raised 
84% beginning Jan. 1. The National 
City Bank upped all other-than-officer 
salaries 12.5% on Dec. 1. 

How successful this counterattack 
will prove remains to be seen. The first 
of the big banks to grant an across-the- 
board raise in recent months was the 
Bank of Manhattan Co. It granted a 
10% raise retroactive to July 1, but this 
hasn’t stopped its unionization troubles. 
e Union Efforts Spread—Bank labor 
troubles haven’t been confined to New 
York and vicinity. They are spotted 
throughout the country. 

William Powers, deputy manager of 
the American Bankers Assn., warned a 
group of New Jersey bankers last week. 
He said that any bank “large or small, 
everywhere and anywhere, might be 
visited some day soon by a union repre- 
sentative who will announce ‘I Tepre- 
sent.a majority of your employees’.” 

Not all the recent attempts through- 
out the country to organize bank clerks 
have proved successful. Workers of the 
Dallas Federal Reserve Bank, for ex- 
ample, voted against being organized 
last month by a 320-to-180 tally. So 
did the employees of 26 Bank of Amer- 
ica branches (BW—Oct.26’ 46,p73) in 
the so-called East Bay section of San 
Francisco. In the latter contest, in fact, 
only 140 of the 501 votes cast favored 
unionization. 
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tn MORE THAN 480 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 
$ just 
ve Statement of Condition, October 31st, 1946 
Et ASSETS. 
sting Cash on hand and due from banks and bankers . . . « » «© + $ 222,395,370.70 
ank’s Notes of and cheques on other banks . . . ‘ 68,650,013.82 
ction : Government and Other Public Securities (not cnnnndings enna aia 1,099,728,432.17 
n in Other Bonds, Debentures and Stocks (not exceeding market value) 56,022,926.42 
ision EE Gra wg a ee @ 8 8 6 Sake. © wl eS 59,391,558.13 
oard $1,506,188,301.24 
anks Commercial and Other Loans . . « s+ 2 © © © © «© © «©  301,659,974.44 
ig to Bank Premises. . . : se 10,575,688.13 
drive Customers’ Liability under Acceptances ond Letters of Credit 
S. In (as per contra) . ee ae oF ke ee ee or ey oe ey ee Ae See 21,538,615.59 
ger Other Assets - ao * . e . e o ” * * e e 7 oe * wu . 7 4,023,008.00 
‘ised $1,843,985,587.40 
= LIABILITIES 
sceteg Notes of the Bank in Circulation . . . « « « © © © © « + $ 5,512,707.50 
tack Deposits +e: -} ° ° ee Se? ee ee ee 1,736,212,708.35 
Sat Acceptances and ae of Credit Outstanding a a ee 21,538,615.59 
the- Other Liabilities . 7 ° 2 . . - o > ° ~ 2 7 oe 1,465,270.15 
the Capital . > ° - 7 efe . . . . - * . $36, 000, 000. 00 
“d a Rest or Reserve Fund i ° 7 . . . . - + = 42, 000, 000. 00 
= Undivided Profits . ... + +e-eeee 1,256,285.81 79,256,285.81 
abor $1,843,985,587.40 
— a If you desire information on Canadian conditions, your inquiries will receive prompt and thorough attention from our 

Business Development Department at the Head Office in Montreal or from any of our offices in the United States. 

r of Head Office: Montreal 
d “3 GEORGE W. SPINNEY, C. M. G., President B. C. GARDNER, General Manager 
val. "OFFICES in NEWFOUNDLAND at St. John’s, Corner Brook, Curling, 

- Grand Falls, St. George’s, Botwood, Buchans, Stephenville Crossing. 
pre- NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street, New York 5, SAN FRANCISCO-— Bank of Montreal (San Francisco), 
pre- G. R. Ball, C. T. Aulph, F. W. Hunter, Agents Ly non gg aed Francisco = G. o —s To. 
| NDON, ENGLAND: S 
ih . CHICAGO: 27 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, A. D. Harper, Manager; >» Waulee Place, S W. . 
7. A. St.C. Nichol, Manager. T. E. Roberts, oo 
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SHORTCUT_VIA MILWAUKEE 


Es—that’s the great Bay Bridge at San Francisco. 

But Milwaukee is prominent in this picture, too. 

From Milwaukee came equipment that crushed 
stone for her piers . . . cut wood for her forms . . , made 
cement for her floor. 

From Milwaukee came machines that mined iron 
and coal . . . processed steel to make her girders . . . to 
be spun into countless miles of wire for her giant cables. 

From Milwaukee came giant turbines, generators, 
motors that turned the wheels of industry as far-flung 
factories created bridge-building materials. 

For Milwaukee is the home of Allis-Chalmers — 
famous name in machinery for 99 years—producer of the 
world’s largest line of major industrial equipment. 


@ Allis-Chalmers’ 20,000,000- 
volt Betatron X-ray machine, is 
now available for industrial ra- 
diography, medical and nuclear 
research, Generates X-rays more 
powerful than any ever before 
commercially used . . . ‘‘looks’’ 
through 20 inches of solid steel 
in 20 minutes ... detects hidden 


flaws in castings, forgings, welds, 
Literature is available. 


More important than just bigness is the confidencg 
and respect that industry holds for Allis-Chalmers’ ens 
gineering and craftsmanship. 


This has made Allis-Chalmers one of the “Big 3” 
in electric power equipment—a leader in supplying® 
machinery to every basic industry. As a matter of fact, 
you can hardly name a single manufactured thing} 
which Americans use or enjoy that was not made with 


the aid of Allis-Chalmers. 

The A-C emblem on a machine is assurance of effi- 
cient, economical, long-life operation. And to Mr. and 
Mrs. America it means better, cheaper products for 
their good living. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 1, Wise, 


@ This safe, husky Allis-Chalmers 
mine hoist is typical of the more 
than 1600 different products A-C 
builds for industry. Allis -Chal- 
mers engineers are specialists in 
analyzing, not a part, but a whole 
production process, and teaming 
up new and existing equipment 
for top performance. For help 
with any equipment problem, call 
your local Allis-Chalmers office. 
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LLIS © CHALMERS 


e of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment— 


iggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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Blow Aimed at CI.O. Hits A.F.L. 


Legislation outlawing strikes by federal employees, avow- 
edly directed at a Communist-tinged union, gets first test against 
longshoremen. Striking barge workers are suspended. 


Any strike control regulations en- 
acted by the new Congress could make 
little difference to one large segment of 
American workers. The 2,150,000 gov- 
ernment employees even now may lose 
their jobs or be sentenced to prison if 
they strike. 

e Barge Workers Are Out—Twenty-one 
members of the International sae 
shoremen’s Assn., A.F.L., can vouc 
for that. They were suspended last 
week from their jobs with the Inland 
Waterways Corp., government-owned 
Mississippi River barge line, for engag- 
ing in a strike against the government. 
If the suspensions are upheld by the 
Commerce Dept., the workers will be 
dismissed: They may also be prosecuted 
by the Justice Dept. under criminal law. 
Possible er is a fine of $1,000 or 
imprisonment for one year, or both. 

e Written Into Law—The basis for all 
this is the Ball-Russell rider to the 
1947 appropriation act. It was gener- 
ally understood, of course, that strikes 
against the government were against 
public policy. But the Ball-Russell rider 
put it down in writing and fixed penal- 
ties. 

Everyone on the federal payroll had 

to swear (1) that he was not engaged 
in a strike against the government; (2) 
that he would not strike; (3) that he 
was not a member of an organization 
of government employees which asserts 
the right to strike against the govern- 
ment; and (4) that he would not join 
such a group. 
e Backed by Truman—A continuation 
of this policy, either in permanent legis- 
lation or in future ———— limi- 
tations, is assured by the support being 
given the principle by President Tru- 
man. 

Truman feels that federal employees 
have the right to join unions. He con- 
cedes also the right to bargain over 
working conditions within the scope of 
civil service or other governmental regu- 
lations. But, he holds, it is incompati- 
ble with democratic government for 
federal employees to strike or claim 
the right to strike. 

e Aimed at C.I.0.—The rider avowedly 
was directed at C.1.0.’s Communist- 
tinged union of government employees, 
the United Public Workers Union. 
This union was then, and still is, push- 
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ing an aggressive organizing campaign in 
Washington and in the Panama Canal 
Zone (BW—Nov.23’46,p44). The ap- 
propriation act rider was considered a 
device which would help the A.F.L. 
rival to U.P.W. 

At the time of its consideration, no 
A.F.L. official saw any harm in it to 
the old-line organizations. Members of 
A.F.L. craft unions, of whom there are 
thousands employed by the government, 
were instructed to sign the no-strike 
affidavit which the rider made manda- 
tory. 

* Works Both Ways—C.I.0.’s United 
Public Workers eliminated from its con- 
stitution procedure for calling strikes 


A KITTY FOR CHRISTMAS 


By the final day for 1946 worker bene- 
fits, Kaiser-Frazer’s “tally cat” had 
tung up a $55,036 melon to be di- 
vided among C.I.O. auto workers un- 
der a production fund contract (BW 
—Nov.23’46,p94). Workers with a 
90% “presenteeism” will receive 
checks from the kitty before Christ- 
mas. Meanwhile, they're already 
building up the 1947 fund at a rate of 
$5 for each automobile completed, 
$1.25. for each Rototiller. The fund 
this year represented the production 
of 7,515 cars plus 13,969 Rototillers. 
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(BW —Jun.22’46,p91). Itwas thoug 
that by this legalism, the quarry whug 
Congress was gunning for had mane 
vered off the target. It is not withe 
irony, therefore, that the first actig 
under the Ball-Russell rider hits 
anti-Communist, A.F.L. union. Som 
labor leaders see it as proof positi 
that there can be no anti-C.1.O. legy 
lation without it being anti-A.F.L. 
the same time or vice versa. 
© Series of Strikes—Sen. Joseph H. Ba 
coauthor of the rider, had demende 
dismissal of all of the 200 or 300 wo 
ers who did not show up for work dug 
ing a series of sporadic strikes. Theg 
hit St. Louis, East St. Louis, Memphi 
Cairo, Ill., and Minneapolis over 
three-day period, beginning Nov. 
However, suspensions involved only ] 
men at Memphis, five at St. Louis, ang 
three at Cairo. The government 
it had positive evidence that they stru 

All others who did not work during 
the period of the strikes are bei 
asked to sign statements stating whethe 
they had been on strike. Should any 
admit having struck, they of cour 
will be inviting dismissal. 

The suspensions hit only I.L.A 
members. Actually five unions repre 
sent the 2,500 barge lines employees, 


All five are involved in the disputem : 


with Inland Waterways. The other foumi, 
are the Masters, Mates & Pilots Ass 
(A.F.L.) and three C.I.O. units—Ns 
tional Maritime Union, Internationa 
Longshoremen & Warehousemen’ 
Union, and Marine Employees Bene 
ficial Assn. 

e Civil Service Upset—-The Commercé 


Dept. says that the trouble stems from / 


congressional action last winter placing 
the barge employees under civil service 
When the unjon contracts expired in 
June, the jobs were to be placed unde 
civil service classification. This upse 
the union-established wage structure, 
grievance machinery, and seniority pro 
visions. 

The unions protested. Meetings dur. 
ing the summer culminated in a Sep 
tember notice to A. C. Ingersoll, Jr. 
new president of Inland Waterwa 
(BW—Sep.21’46,p34), that the union 
expected contracts by the end of Octo 
ber. The unions also warned that the 
would consider it a lockout if the gov 
ernment put the new procedures and 
wage scales into effect. This Inland 
Waterways did on Nov. 1 and strike 
action followed. 


MEAT PAY PATTERN ? 


A contract settlement between Cud-§ 
ahy Packing Co. and C.I.0.’s United 
Packinghouse Workers holds consider- 
able significance. It was described by 
the union this week as the second-round 
pattern it would hold to in considering 
disputes involving 200,000 C.I.O. meat 
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BRAND NEW 
for the home building program 


Aluminum House Wirings* 


Good news for home builders! Aluminum build- 
ing wire is now being made . . . and delivered 
... to electrify their new houses. 

You may not know that Alcoa Aluminum is 
an old hand ... and a good one, too... at 
carrying electricity. (It has the higkest con- 
ductivity of any common metal, on a pound- 
for-pound basis.) 

You often see it on the job in high tension 
lines swooping from tower to tower across hills, 
fields and streams. Or in rural lines along high- 
ways, taking “juice” to farms. 

You'll also find aluminum in your radio set, 
in radio and television transmitters, in electric 
motors, and hundreds of other places where high 
electrical conductivity is wanted in combination 
with light weight. 

Time will add to this list of ways aluminum 


serves you electrically. In working out new uses, 
men of the electrical industry find it pays to 
consult Alcoa Engineers because they have the 
world’s richest fund of aluminum knowledge. 

ALUMINUM Company OF America, 2104 Gulf 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Sales offices in 53 cities. 


PROVED AS A CONDUCTOR by 50 years 
of use and 1,500,000 miles of power lines. 


*The use of aluminum wire is authorized by the National Electrical Code and by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


ALCOA :::: 1» ALUMINUM 
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tkers nati . For the moment, at 

st, the pores eases fears of a 

‘gational meat strike. Negotiations on 
1.0. terms are under way with other 

major packers. At least one already has 

ALL. contracts with similar wage 

provisions. 

_ The Cudahy plan provides for wage 
creases from 74¢ to 16¢ an 
our. A recent A.F.L. Swift & Co. set- 

Hement (BW—Dec.7’46,p19) also gives 

a 74¢-an-hour general wage increase. 

With other adjustments, the Swift raise 

averaged about 124¢ an hour for all 

employees. The same terms have been 
written into a Swift contract with the 

Independent National Brotherhood of 

Packinghouse Workers. 

C.1.O. and Cudahy agreed on an 
$44¢ hourly minimum for Albany (Ga.) 
male packinghouse workers, and 77¢ for 
women. A minimum of 96¢ was set for 
male workers in all other ay ed 
plants except one in Los Angeles. The 
new minimum there will be $1.06 an 
hour. The union had demanded a 
nationwide $1 hourly minimum. A.F.L. 
minimum rates set at Swift ranged 
from 84¢ to $1.02 an hour. 

The C.1.O. union moved a little 
closer to its goal of a guaranteed annual 
wage. The company joined the union in 
signing a statement of mutual policy 
recognizing the importance and desir- 
ability of an annual wage plan for 
C.I.0.’s 11,000 members in Cudahy’s 
ten plants. 

Ralph Helstein, president of the 
C.1.O. union, announced that Swift, 
Wilson & Co., and Armour & Co. 
would be asked to settle on the same 
terms as Cudahy. 


George D. Aiken 


Robert A. Taft 
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Labor’s Question 


Unions face restrictions, 
but Congress holds the answers 
of how drastic they'll be. Case 
bill is a good yardstick. 


How far will the new Republican- 
controlled Congress go in labor legisla- 
tion? 

The coal strike moratorium until 

Mar. 31 (page 15) has lessened the 
chance of any flash legislation aimed at 
John L. Lewis, leader of the United 
Mine Workers. But the die was already 
cast by voters sick of this year’s crip- 
pling strikes and demonstrations of 
union power. Besides, threats of strikes 
in steel, automobiles, electrical manu- 
facturing, metal mining, and another 
in coal still remain. 
e Aim to End Strikes—Broad objectives 
of the many proposals advanced by 
both Republican and Democratic mem- 
bers of Congress are to reduce the num- 
ber of strikes and to minimize the ex- 
tent and effect of those which . do 
occur. Suggestions intended to achieve 
these goals fall into two groups: 

(1) The various means offered for 
settling labor-management disputes with 
a minimum of strikes, or with none; 

(2) The many ideas advanced to 
limit or restrict organized labor’s power 
and, largely through amendment of the 
Wagner Act, achieve greater balance 
of power between employer and union. 
e Closed-Shop Ban?—The present pro- 
posals most likely to succeed were con- 


Joseph H. Ball 


G.O.P. control of the strategic Senate Committee on Labor & Welfare gives 
more power over labor matters to Senators Aiken, Taft, and Ball than any 
Republicans have had in Washington since 1933. They are ranking members 
of the committee; legislative action will depend primarily on how they recon- 
cile whatever differences of opinion they may have among themselves. As the 
convening of Congress approaches, Aiken represents the most left, or prounion, 
point of view in the trio; Ball the most right; and Taft, not unmindful that 
1948 is a presidential election year, the median between. 
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TAILORED FOR THE MAN ON THE JOB 


Fit For 
Faster Work 


Royal Archer Rub- 

berized Work Clothing 

is engineered to make 

every motion on every 

job a free and easy 
movement. Doesn’t hamper or 
bind. Assures more efficiency, 
fewer man hours lost, a lower 
accident rate. 


Archer waterproof fabrics are 
coated to be resistant to alka- 
lies, acids, oils, abrasives, and 
most chemicals. 


Special apparel designed for spe- 
cial needs; also a wide range of 
coated fabrics for many industrial 
applications, including Archerite 
plastic films and coatings. 


Ask your Industrial Whole- 
saler about Royal Archer Work 
Clothing, or write direct to 
Archer Rubber Co., Milford, 
Mass. — Makers of Quality 
Rubberized Goods Since 1907, 


«at RUBBER Con, 
ae 
Sd 


WORK CLOTHING 


val 


a@ing Nene 


A RIPIISR 


is, 


tained in the Case bill which Trumag 
vetoed last spring. But there are new 
ones accorded a fair chance of enacts 
ment such as the ban on the closed) 
shop, or on other contract clauses which? 
would condition a man’s right to work? 
on union membership, and the labor® 
court idea for settling major industry 
disputes. 

Calling the play on labor bills for the 
legislative branch are Senate Republi- 
cans Joseph H. Ball of Minnesota and 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio, who steered 
the Case bill through the Senate. They 
will manage what goes before the Sen- 
ate even if Taft abandons his present § 
inclination to take the chairmanship of 
the Senate Labor Committee (BW— 
Noy.30’46,p5). This holds true despite 
the fact that the next ranking member, 
George D. Aiken of Vermont, is con- 
sidered friendly to organized labor. 


e Mediation Board Likely—What is J 


likely to get through Congress with rea- 
sonable speed is the establishment of a — 
federal mediation board, with a cooling- 


off period, for major disputes. Decisions } 


would not be compulsory. 

Quick action is also contemplated 

on proposals to ban secondary boy- 
cotts, make unions liable for breach of 
contract, remove foremen from cover- 
age of the Wagner Act (page 106), and 
prohibit employer contributions to 
union welfare funds unless they are 
jointly administered. 
e Others More Complicated—These 
controls were covered in the Case bill 
and can be handled with a minimum of 
hearing time and debate. Others will 
have to be given more study. These 
include what will be the first changes 
in the Wagner Act in its eleven-year 
history and regulation of industry-wide 
bargaining and strikes. It is unlikely 
that labor courts will be established in 
the near future. 


OAK RIDGE LOCALS UNIFY 


The American Federation of Labor 
this week pressed efforts to extend 
unionization of the Oak Ridge (Tenn.) 
atomic energy center after chartering a 
Central Labor Union of 13 A.F.L. lo- 
cals there. The new central body was 
installed with a membership of 7,000. 

A recent collective bargaining elec- 
tion victory (700-43) at the Oak Ridge 
plant of Roane-Anderson Co. extended 
A.F.L.’s coverage to 1,100 service and 
maintenance workers ranging from gar- 
bage collectors to powerhouse techni- 
cians. 

Currently, A.F.L. has atomic center 
local unions of electricians, asbestos 
workers, chemical workers, fire fighters, 
laundry workers, culinary workers, oper- 
ating engineers, sheet metal craftsmen, 
teamsters, plumbers and _ steamfitters, 
carpenters, iron workers, and machin- 
ists. 
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T’S the night before Christmas and, all through the train, 
1 of Whoughts of tomorrow’s festivities reign. 

will h passenger’s bursting with friendly good cheer, 

ese most people are—at this time of the year. 


ges ; 

ear Now all have retired—it’s quiet and still— 

ide As they speed through the valley and over the hill... 
ely With dreams of the turkey and dressing piled high— 


And the cranberry sauce—and a big pumpkin pie! 


osg in the lounge car are merry as crickets, 
d even more glad ’cause they got Pullman tickets!) 
ith gay conversation, they laugh and relax, 
90T_—As the smooth-riding train glides over the tracks. 


* , They arrive in the morning, in plenty of time, 
, i All rested—and bright as a new-minted dime. 
lo- As they shout “‘Merry Christmas”, we send greetings, too— 


A big “Merry Christmas” from Pullman to you! 
Aunt Jenny is here—and there’s Margaret and Ray— 


wd ll going home for the big holiday. ag ia Se 
eq fhere’s Tom, Sue and Jerry, and all of the rest— “ 
nd ep—“going Pullman”, the way they like best. TRAVEL is always heavier during the 

ir- / holiday season, so if you’re planning a 
- % wie, ate make your reservations now 


(io Pullman 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLI 
WAY OF Y OF GOING P ES FA 


© 1946, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


— 


rs} Phe children are nestled ail snug in their beds, 

I- While visions of Santa Claus dance in their heads. 
n, berths, compartments and bedrooms, the lights 
S, — Hink off, one by one, on this night of all nights. 


Write for the AC- 
TION BOOK. 
LET, “The Open 
Book.” Massachusetts 
Development and 
Industrial Commis- 
sion, 20 Somerset 
Street, Boston 8, 
Mas, Dept. S 


. . - HAS FAITH IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Along with many of the nation’s foremost 
manufacturers, the General Electric Company 
is planning substantial expansion of its facili- 
ties in Massachusetts. 


G E has earmarked several million dollars for 
enlargement and acquisition of plants in the 
near future — an investment which reflects the 
confidence of private industry in the future of 
the Old Bay State. 


G E has good reasons for its faith in Massa- 
chusetts — fast, economical transportation to all 
major markets of the country — research facili- 
ties second-to-none close at hand — fine seaports 
— and other reasons important to YOUR busi- 
ness. It’s worth your while to investigate! 


THERE’S ACTION NOW IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


HEART OF NEW ENGLANOD’S 


MASS MARKET OF EIGHT MILLION... 


Time Problem | 
How long does it tak 
worker to go from portal to jog 


and back? That complicates 
question is before the court. 


Now that the Supreme Court 

approved the principle of portal-to-p 
tal pay for manufacturing (BW —Sept. 
’46,p94), many employers face 
vistas of liabilities. Most of all, « 
ployers want to know how to calcula 
their indebtedness, That key questig 
is up for determination in a Detn 
court. ; 
e How Many Minutes?—The effecti 
ness of opposing labor and manageme 
briefs may go a long way toward p 
viding an answer. 

When the Supreme Court revers¢ 
a circuit court and ordered payment 
1,200 employees of Mt. Cleme 
(Mich.) Pottery Co. for nonworkis 
time on company premises, it orderg 
the original court of hearing to decid 
the exact amounts due. The cag 
therefore, is back before U. S. Distr 
Judge Frank A. Picard for what migh 
be final settlement on how many mi 
utes of paid time will be allowed ff 
certain nonproductive activities (be 
page 98). 

@ Flood of Suits—Meanwhile, port 
pay suits continued to pile up in fedem 
courts. The C.I.O, United Steelwoi 
ers of America made good its thread 
(BW—Nov.23’46,p102) by entering bi 
money litigation against Carnegie-lIl 
nois, Republic Steel, and other con 
panies. It was only one of many union 
rushing to get portal-pay actions starteg 

Various industry groups, includin 
the National Assn. of Manufacture 
and the U. S. Chamber of Commero 
pressed well-defined campaigns to gf 
congressional relief from retroactive em 
ployee suits (BW—Dec.7’46,p76). Th 
chamber committee listed as “diffic 
ties” of settling retroactive portal-ps 
questions under the Fair Labor Stand 
ards Act cf 1938: 

(1) Extensions of coverage throug 
judicial and administrative decrees; ( 
expansion of the concept of worki 
time to include travel and make-read 
time; (3) inability of courts and admin 
istrators to reduce damages for em 
ployers whose violations of the act we 
not willful; and (4) a judicial bar agai 
compromise settlements of wage clai 
e May Use Lower Rate—Managemer 
had one ray of hope in the week’s d 
velopments. The Wage & Hours D 
vision of the U. S. Dept. of Lab 
announced that employers may pi 
employees a lower wage rate for not 
productive portal-pay time than for pi 
ductive time on the job. The rulif 
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“Dont set stung on maintenance, Sir!” 


S MAINTENANCE COSTS 
go up with steadily rising 
wage levels and increasing mate- 
rial costs, the repair and upkeep of 
valves bids fair to outstrip the cost 
of the valves themselves. 

For an occasional faulty valve, 
this would be a matter of little 
moment. But when you consider 
the thousands of valves in an aver- 
age plant, and multiply by this 
figure the excessive maintenance 
demanded by. inferior valves 
throughout, you can clearly see 
that the one sure way to avoid being 
“stung” on maintenance is by 
installing the very best, the long- 
est-lasting valves that money can 
buy — Jenkins Valves! 


With Jenkins Valves you can be 
assured of the most dependable 
operation at the lowest cost— not 
for just a few months, but for years 
to come — because superior crafts- 
manship, quality of materials, and 
continued ‘leadership in design 
make Jenkins Valves the standard 
for long trouble-free service. 


Millions of Jenkins Valves, now 


time-proven in actual operation 
attest this fact, yet you pay no 
premium for this extra value! Sold 
through reliable industrial distrib- 
utors everywhere. Jenkins Bros., 
80 White Street, New York 13; 
Bridgeport; Atlanta; Boston; Phil- 
adelphia; San Francisco; Chicago. 
Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada; London, England. 


LOOK FOR THIS <> DIAMOND MARK 
JENKINS SS eee 
SINCE 1864 


Juste By 
JENKINS VALVES 


For every Industrial, Engineering, Marine, Plumbing- 
Heating Service . . . In Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel and 


Corrosion-resisting Alloys . . 


- 125 to 600 lbs. pressure 


Reader of the 
DEVIL’S RAINBOW 


Flickering iridescent flame... burbling; 
molten bubbles . . . these are the signs 
in the devil’s rainbow he reads from 
long experience to tell him when his 
boiling steel is right. 

So, too, it is long experience that 
counts in designing, building and ap- 
plying industrial clutches and hydraulic 
drives . . . in building power links to 
defy the heat generated by sudden shock 
loads and long hours of continuous ope- 
ration. For 28 years, the Twin Disc 
Clutch Company has specialized in this 
industrial field. 


— 


"Twila (disc ) ; 


CLUTCHES I (D1 ORIVES 


Long experience provides the signs 
which Twin Disc Clutch Company 
specialists follow in designing, building 
and applying exactly the right power 
transmission unit for every job. That’s 
why, today, so many manufacturers 
with power control and transmission 
problems rely on the impartial, fully 
qualified recommendations of Twin Disc 
Engineers! 

Twin Disc CLutcH COMPANY 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Il. 


SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL CLUTCHES SINCE 1918 


Figuring Portal Pay 


Management recently learned 
with considerable interest of a por- 
tal-pay settlement between Dow 
Chemical Co. and District 50 of 
the United Mine Workers Union 
(A.F.L.). Now concrete data are 
available for study. Details of the 
agreement on $4,665,000 in lump 
sum payments—reached by collec- 
tive bargaining (BW—Nov.2’46, 
p84)—provide a tipoff on how 
other negotiators might go about 
portal-pay computation. 

District 50 last week informed 
its members in Dow’s Midland 
(Mich.) plant that.it had agreed 
with management on the basis 
for computing, in minutes, retro- 
active portal-pay for shift workers. 
The union also announced the 
basis for future portal-pay (at over- 
time rates). Significantly, it dif- 
fered from that allowed for past 
years. Approximately six addi- 
tional minutes daily are allowed 
by management. The union, 
which withdrew a demand for a 
flat 20¢ hourly wage increase, told 
members they would receive the 
equivalent of an 11¢ raise through 
portal-pay. 

Here is a comparison of Dow’s 
formulas for figuring retroactive 
and future portal-pay: 


Retro- 

active Future 

Min. Min. 
Travel (clock to locker). 6.195 6.195 
Changing clothes ....... 1.50 3.50 
Travel (locker to job)... 1.00 1.00 
Shift change ..........-. 2.61 2.60 
Travel (job to locker)... 1.00 1.00 
Changing clothes ....... 1.50 3.50 
WHR cs cccicdciensecs 1.59 3.55 


Travel (locker to clock) 6.195 6.195 


Total minutes per shift 21.59* 27.54f 


Y ow", 

* Subject to payment at the rate of 
time and one- ‘half as ovetate pay. man 
When paid at overtime rates this is bor 
the equivalent of 41.31 minutes pay daily ' 
at shift rates. : ht 
Payments to workers and for- H 
mer employees, retroactive to 1 
Sept. 9, 1940, cleared Dow of lia- ou 
bilities raised under the recent ma 
Mt. Clemens Pottery Co. deci- rod 
sion. pe 
ith 
was that a dual-rate system is permissible eel 
as long as the straight-time earnings T 


mum. But the division cautioned that 
such a pay plan will be approved only 
when separate rates have been set by 
agreement. Few unions are expected to 
countenance such an arrangement. 
Overtime, under this provision, can 
be figured legally either (1) on an aver- 
age production and nonproduction hour- 
ly rate for the entire week, or (2) on 


average more than the legal (40¢) mini- i a 
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This research man is no stay-af-home 


ow’! find an Armco research man in a 
nanufacturer’s plant almost as much as in his own 
aboratory. He does a lot of his research 
ight on the production line. 


Here an Armco man is helping to iron out 
rouble in a porcelain enameling plant. Dust, hard water, 
mace gases .. . these are just a few of the 
production headaches of an enameling plant 
uperintendent. Other Armco research engineers work 
ith designers and manufacturers of hundreds of 
eet-metal products for home, farm and industry. 


Then back come the data that enable Armco mills 
io “tailor” a sheet steel to meet the manufacturer's 


particular requirements. The order gets 
individualized processing as it travels through the 
various mill departments. It’s made right. 


Out of this teamwork between Armco research 
men and manufacturers have come many practical ideas 
for improving fabricating methods, cutting 
costs and making better, more salable products. 
It is this kind of concentrated attention to a 
customer’s order that has helped establish Armco’s 
teputation as the leading producer of special- 
purpose steels. The American Rolling Mill Company, 
5001 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
Export: The Armco International Corporation. 


yp 
AAW/ THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


THE ARMCO TRIANGLE TRADEMARK IDENTIFIES SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS THAT HELP MANUFAC- 
TURERS MAKE MORE USEFUL, LONGER-LASTING PRODUCTS FOR HOME, FARM AND INDUSTRY. 


Ir YOU NEED MORE CASH 
than you can get from present 
sources, send for a copy of “A Better 
Way to Finance Your Business.” 
Learn how little money costs, how 
much more you can get and how 
long you can use it under our 
Commercial Financing Plan. 


Manufacturers and wholesalers 
have used our plan to a total of more 
than One Billion Dollars in the past 
five years . . . because they found it 
more liberal, more flexible, more 
conducive to progress and profit. 


Our new book gives you the com- 
plete story. You'll find dollars and 
cents comparisons of the low cost 
of money under our Commercial 


|COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


Financing Plan vs. Time Loans... 
with case histories of the growth and 
profits which customers have real- 
ized through our plan. You'll find 
that our plan involves no inter- 
ference with your management... 
and frees you from worries about 
renewals, calls and periodic clean- 
ups of your loans. 


Send today for a copy of “A 
Better Way To Finance Your Busi- 
ness”’, . . and see why the number 
of new users of our plan thus far in 
1946 is more than double the num- 
ber for the like period of 1945. No 
cost. No obligation. Write the near- 
est Commercial Credit office listed 
below and ask for booklet “‘C.” 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


Ca pital 
BA 


and Surplus 
LTINMORE 2, MD. 


FINANCING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


100 


— 


iS E 


3 


the hourly rate (productive or nonpre 
ductive) which is applicable during the 
overtime hours—those in excess of 40 ig 
one week. 

e Hearings Under Way—Generally, it 
was agreed that no such hocus-pocus 
would be used in working out retroac. 
tive portal-pay. That complex compu 
tation would be made either through 
negotiations, as at Dow, or in the courts, 
as in the Mt. Clemens Pottery case, 
Hearings in the latter began last week in 
a flurry of arguments. 

Attorneys for the company, a subsidi- 

ary of S. S. Kresge, and for the C.1.0, 
United Pottery Workers disagreed wide- 
ly on time required to walk to machines 
from the time clock at the northeast 
end of the quarter-mile plant. They 
were at variance on other preliminary 
actions such as putting on special cloth- 
ing and protective greases and tapes, 
preparing equipment, sharpening tools, 
etc. 
e Not for “Absurdities”’—Counsel for 
the company apparently saw a loophole 
in a Supreme Court comment that the 
intent of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
was not to provide »ayment for “split 
second absurdities.” Walking time 
might be ignored if “negligible,” the 
decision held. 

Mt. Clemens attorneys cited figures 
separately for the various walking time 
and make-ready steps, argued that they 
should be ignored as negligible. Union 
attorneys contended that all the time 
should be lumped together, could not 
be ignored. 
© Briefs Ordered—Judge Picard settled 
one important issue when he ruled that 
small segments of time, each of which 
might not justify payment under the 
“de minimis” rule cited by the Supreme 
Court, could be added together gnd so 
qualified for payment. 

Disagreements between counsel con- 

tinued over time requirements, how- 
ever, and the court finally ordered briefs 
prepared. When these are filed, the 
court may follow the procedure of the 
original hearing in referring the settle- 
ment of the conflicting claims to a spe- 
cial master. 
e Five or Seven?—In. the original case 
in district court, the master took testi- 
mony and decided that no compensa- 
tion for time beyond that actually spent 
in productive work could be justified, 
due to established custom and unreli- 
able evidence as to minutes spent in 
preliminary work. 

The court, however, ruled that five 
minutes should be compensated at shift 
starting for time spent waiting to punch 
the clock, and two more minutes for 
walking from the clock to the work sta- 
tion. The court also allowed. fivemin- 
utes’ extra pay at shift endings, but did 
not specify why seven minutes were 
not allowable at this point, as at the 
beginning of the day. 
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ninary | ae Roller Thrust Bearings, 
ree: ees the Leader in HEAVY DUTY THRUST UNITS 


ching *: | e ROLLWAY precision type 
minary | 
tools, 


el for 


HERE’S WHY! 


1 ROLLWAY carries all loads at right angles to the 
roller axes. . 


r the 2 ROLLWAY solid-cylindrical rollers — stag- 
arg gered in position and varied in length, so as 
spo to cancel out “tracking” — are accu- 
rately spaced in machined- 
bronze retainers. 


Wie he iy en 9 le ds I ea? ett RL SSR 


3 Thrust plates, held to extremely close limits of paral- 
lelism, afford a linear contact with the straight 
cylindrical rollers, doing away with Brinell effect 
and roller “pinch outs” with consequent roller-end 
wear and rubbing friction. 

Six basic types in many sizes to choose 


from. Send a print or detailed descrip- 
tion for free bearing recommendation. 


ROLLWAY BEARING COMPANY, Inc., Syracuse 4, N. Y. 


LINDRICAL ROLLER BEARINGS 


SALES OFFICES: Philadelphia - Boston - Pittsburgh - Youngstown - Cleveland - Detroit - Chicago - St. Paul ~ Houston ~ Los Angeles 


REZNOR 
THE AUTOMATIC GAS 
HEATER with the*** 


heaters lo- 


ing height 
or floor 
level and 


operate with automatic 
control. Commercial establish- 
ments and buildings of all types, fac- 
tories and warehouses, offices and homes 
use these attractive Reznor heaters for 
heat where and when they want it. Write 
for further data. 


Aen 


A SIZE FOR EVERY NEED 


REZNOR CO. 
MERCER, PENNA. 
GAS HEATERS SINCE 1866 FLOOR MODEL 


NO BOILERS = 
STORAGE 


NO STEAM LINES 
* WO FIRE TENDING 


NO FUEL 


* 


The No. 8 MIKRO-ATOMIZER—a 
new, large production unit capable of 
producing ultra-fine powders in the range 
of 1 to 25 microns (under 325 mesh) in 
size. Using a 75 h.p. motor, this new 
mechanical screenless pulverizer is par- 
ticularly adaptable to tonnage operations. 
All the features and basic principles of 
the MIKRO-ATOMIZER line are re- 


tained. Control of particle size is 


guaranteed, 
Compact and highly efficient, the new 
No. 8 MIKRO-ATOMIZER discharges 


into a stainless steel cyclone. Rotary air 

lock for continuously discharging ma- 

terial from the cyclone is supplied. 
Send for your copy of the 
48-page illustrated catalog. 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chatham Road, Summit, N. J. 


ooo 2 TYPES TO MEET MOST PULVERIZING NEEDS 


NOW 
MIKR -~PULWERIZER 


“ATGiTFEER 
102 


Case Settled? 


Branch plant agreement 
indicates long farm implement 
strike may be nearing its end. 
J. |. Case polls its workers. 


Hope rose this week for final settle- 

ment of the J. I. Case Co. strike. A 
stubborn “first-round” labor dispute, it 
will have lasted one full year on Christ- 
mas day. 
e Branch Plant Settles—The 250 strik- 
ing United Auto Workers (C.I.O.) 
members of the Rockford (IIl.) branch 
plant voted to accept a company offer 
and return to work. 

The Rockford settlement leaves 3,300 
U.A.W. members still on strike at the 
headquarters plant in Racine. 

The Case strike began when 6,500 
employees of the four Case Co. farm 
implement plants at Racine, Rockford, 
and Rock Island, and at Burlington, 
Iowa, walked out after collecting their 
annual Christmas bonus (BW-—Jan.5 
’46,p100). Rock Island and Burlington 
workers returned to their jobs in April. 
The Rockford plant has been operatin 
since October when a tacoma 
movement began. 
eA Voluntary Checkoff—Settlement 
terms at Rockford included an 18¢-an- 
hour wage increase for all employees; 
a voluntary, revocable dues checkoff; 
voluntary arbitration of grievances; and. 
a 91l¢-an-hour minimum guarantee for 
all piece workers on reat rated jobs. 
Grievances and back pay and vacation 
claims pending at Rockford were settled 
by lump-sum payments. The company 
will pay $50 to all Case employees on 
the active payroll when the strike began 
who returned to work Dec. 12 and re- 
main at least through Dec. 20. 

At Racine, union officials turned 

down a similar proposal from the com- 
pany. Still blocking settlement there 
are union demands for grievance and 
arbitration machinery. The union also 
seeks company compliance with Na- 
tional War Labor Board orders. These 
call for back pay of from 4¢ to 20¢ an 
hour for certain workers, additional vaca- 
tion pay after 1944. 
e Back-to-Work Poll—The company 
plans this week to mail out copies of 
the contract proposals to every former 
Racine plant worker. The company is 
satisfied from its recent house-to-house 
poll that 60% of the strikers want to 
go back to work. 


BOOMERANG HITS STRIKERS 


Human hunger proved as great a 
factor as the peace overtures of alarmed 
ry officials in ending the citywide 
A.F.L. strike that paralyzed Oakland, 


Calif., for two days last week (BW— 
Dec.7’46,p16). 

Leaders of the 142 local unions in- 
volved in the protest demonstration 
against use of city police to protect 
picket-line penetrations recognized that 
their strike was a boomerang; it shut 
off the very supplies that keep pickets, 
as well as the rest of a community, 
alive and active. 

In ending the strike, however, the 
unions scored two points: (1) They won 
a promise from city manager John F. 
Hassler that police will not be used 
“illegally” in picket line skirmishes, and 
(2) they focused enough attention on 
the central issue to bring the belliger- 
ents together for exploratory discus- 
sions. 

The central issue was a long-standin 
dispute between Local 1265 of the Re- 
tail Clerks International Protective 
Assn. and two downtown stores. A strike 
started in October; the stores remained 
open for as much business as filtered 
through the picket lines. The general 
strike broke out when city police con- 
voyed supplies of merchandise through 
the line. 

This week the sympathy strikers were 
back at work, and the store strikers 
were back on the picket line. Behind 
closed doors, the representatives of the 
stores and the union explored the 
ground for a permanent peace. 


SENIORITY ISSUE REVIVED 


A former U.S. Civil Service em- 
ployee who was deprived of his job at 
the Army’s Frankford Arsenal under 
the superseniority rating still accorded 
veterans returning to federal payrolls 
has filed suit in a U.S. district court 
in Philadelphia for reinstatement. 

Based on the U.S. Supreme Court’s 
findings in the Fishgold case (BW— 
Jun.1’46,p104), the new court action 
is the first to contest the interpretation 
of reemployment provisions of the Vet- 
erans Preference Act of 1944 as applied 
to civil service workers. The outcome 
of the suit may affect a million jobs 
throughout the country. 

Long-term government employees 
have been irked by disregard of their 
seniority ever since V-J Day, and it is 
no secret that the policy of discharging 
them in favor of ex-servicemen has re- 
duced the efficiency of many federal 
projects (BW —Jan.19’46,p98). 

The Philadelphia case mvolves 52- 
year-old Thomas W. Kirkman, who had 
more than 16 years’ service at the 
Frankford Arsenal when he was fur- 
loughed with a large group in October. 
ikea asks restoration of his old ma- 
chinist’s rating without loss of pay, 
seniority, vacation, or pension privileges. 

U.S. Attorney Joseph M. Friedman 
said arsenal officials were merely follow- 
ing the 1944 act to the letter, and 
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WORLD’S FIRST aniline 


At noon on December 2, 1929, ninety people 
lunched in a room which a few hours later 
had an average temperature of about 2500 
deg. Fahr. Steel tubes formed the walls. 85 
feet overhead were the dim outlines of huge 
drums. This improvised dining room was the 
furnace of the first boiler unit to produce a 
million pounds of steam per hour, and the 
luncheon celebrated the completion of three 
such units in the East River Station of the 
CONSOLIDATED Epison COMPANY OF 
New York. 

This unusual event marked a notable step 
forward in the economics of steam and power 
generation. A million-pound boiler costs sub- 
stantially less to install and operate than two 
half-million pound units. Yet, until the East 
River installation — designed and built by 
Combustion Engineering — had demonstrated 
that a million-pound output from a single 
boiler was practical, there had been only one 
plant in the country with boilers capable of 
producing even half a million pounds. Now 
there are many installations for capacities 


above 500,000 pounds and, in the million- 


5; cond baller 


The spectacular comparisons given below 
ee | help you to visualize a million-pound 
boiler, probably the biggest single production 
unit you'll find anywhere in industry. Com- 
bustion Engineering is proud of the engineer- 
ing resources and manufacturing facilities that 
enabled it to build the first million-pound 
boiler — and a majority of those that followed 
it. And these same resources and facilities are 
available to you when you select any C-E 
Steam Generating Unit, small or large. 


e A typical million-pound boiler is about ten 
stories high. e It’s as wide as a four-lane high- 
way. @ The space in 5 six-room houses would 
just fill sock pie e In one hour it burns 45 
tons of coal, pulverized to the fineness of flour, 
with nearly 90 per cent efficiency. e The steam 
it produces would be sufficient to heat ten 


thousand average homes. 
B-106 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


200 Madison Avenue 8 New York 16, N. Y. 


C-E installations cover all steam generating requirements from 30 
horsepower stoker-fired boilers to the largest power station units. 


pound class, there are twelve units in service 
and four’on order. Of these sixteen, eleven 
are Combustion Engineering designed. 


STRONGER, LIGHTER, LONGER-LASTING ~ 

SMOOTH, LOW-STRETCH CHEMCLAD 
SOLVES YOUR CORDAGE PROBLEMS 
UNDER EXPOSURE TO THE MOST 
EXACTING CONDITIONS. 


Weatherproof, rotproof, flameproof, impervious to acids — 
CHEMCLAD is proof against almost everything. Smooth, 
even, plastic surface. One of the strongest per lb. of 


weight, most abrasion-resistant, lowest-stretch flexi- 
ble materials ever devised. Has superb lasting 
qualities. Economical CHEMCLAD offered for 
immediate delivery .150” diameter in lengths 

up to several hundred ft. 

cut to order. Made to 

order in many sizes and 

colors—any length. 


CAROLINA 
INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS CORP. 
Mount Airy, North Carolina 


Put manufacturing operations 


on a more profitable basis— 


TS with these profit-making, 
AW “4 efficiency-improving pointers 


These days when manufacturing in every field 
must meet the stiff challenge of competition, you 
can’t afford guess-work, haphazard organization. 
Today you want to make sure of peak output—of 
getting that new business off.on the right foot, or 
of bringing the established concern in line with mod- 
ern manufacturing management. Here are 16 chap- 
ters of just such fundamental manufacturing consid- 
erations, illustrated with actual case studies. Let this 
clear, new treatment of every important phase of 
modern manufacturing management help you plan 
the big steps that keep you in business, make the 
changes that give you a bigger profit doing it. 


Just Chit. Simamaandaile of 
SUCCESSFUL MANUFACTURING 


By GEORGE GAYNOR HYDE, Consulting Engineer. McGraw-Hill Industrial 
Organization and Management Series. 201 pages, 5% x 8%, 21 illustrations, $2.50 
This book provides executives with a simple and basic yet complete analysis of the funda- 
mentals of modern manufacturing, to guide them in establishing a new enterprise, or in mod- 
ernizing an existing one. Stressing the importance of good organization and developing an 
objective viewpoint of manufacturing problems, the book covers in detail such processes as 
designing and processing the product, 


housing the enterprise, personnel prac- 10 DAYS' FREE EXAMINATION 


tices, management controls, etc., and 


supplies a new slant on such important 
subjects as designing, formalizing, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 18 
evaluating, and staffing the organiza- Send me Hyde’s Fundamentals of Successful Manufactur- 
tion. The Case History method of ing for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I 
presentation is used throughout. will -— | aad plus oo cents a. o Sm book 
hel postpaid. (Postage pa on cash orders. ame return 
a nogset Sones, chapters Belp you Drivilege. ) 
* or" - o the 
Policies Organization 
2. Designing the 10. Evatuating the 
Product Organization 
3. Processing the 43. Staffing the Or- 
Product nization 
4. Selecting the Fa- 32. f rsonnel Prace 
s. Baking the Lay- 13. Planning Produc- 
©. Choosing the Lo 44, Management Con: ION «. scdesunbcoitinsigdiniGnesaba tein B.W. 12-14-46 
7. Housing the En- trols For Canadian price write Embassy Book Co,, 12 Richmond 
terpri 1S. Research and De- 
8. Designing the Or- velopment &. B. Terente 1. 
ganization 16. Conciusion 
104 


declared that under the law veterans 
must receive preference over nonvet- 
erans, regardless of seniority. 

Kirkman’s attorney pointed’ out that 
the recent Supreme Court decision in 
the Fishgold case held that veterans in 
private industry were entitled only to 
the seniority they would have achieved 
if they had not joined the crmed forces. 
He maintained that the ruling also ap- 
plies to government workers. 


Injunction Tests 


New Jersey mass picketing 
ban upheld. Alabama Supreme 
Court to review lower body’s 
strike prohibition. 


The John L. Lewis-U. S. government 
injunction fight overshadowed two state 
court actions which otherwise could 
have caught legal interest. 

In New Jersey, picketing that denies 

access to property was ruled to be sub- 
ject to injunctive action. In Alabama, 
the state supreme court agreed to review 
a lower court’s ruling that an injunction 
can be issued to bar a strike and ed 
ing if there is any question whether 
grounds exist for a labor dispute. 
e Mass Picketing—New Jersey’s highest 
court upheld the validity of a state anti- 
injunction law, but decided that it does 
not bar a restraining order against mass 
picketing. Blockading plant entrances 
and exits amounts to illegal seizure of 
property, according to the court. 

The decision came in a case which 
dated back to a strike of C.I.O. electri- 
cal workers against Westinghouse earlier 
this year. Massed strikers had defied 
a court writ which limited pickets to 25. 
Sheriff’s officers invoked an ancient riot 
act to disperse the crowd (BW —Mar. 
9’46,p80). 

e Cafe Walkout—The Alabama case in- 
volves twelve union representatives who 
were arrested and convicted for refusing 
to heed an injunction against a strike. 

When a culinary workers’ local of 
A.F.L.’s Hotel & Restaurant Employees 
Alliance struck last Sept. 6 against the 
Greenwood Cafe in Birmingham, man- 
agement sought relief in the state court. 
Its argument was that the union actually 
did not represent a majority of em- 
ployees, but was attempting to force 
recognition. 

On Sept. 27 the court issued an in- 
junction against continuation of the 
strike and against further picketing at 
the restaurant. Although union officials 
announced they were doing “all they 
knew how to do” to end the strike, the 
walkout continued. So did the picket- 
ing. The president of the local and the 
parent union’s international representa- 
tive were arrested for contempt of the 
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The productive flames of industry perform countless 
other duties. Practically every industrial heating 
requirement is a logical task for GAS, the versatile 
fuel, and for modern Gas-fired equipment. 


FLEXIBILITY— CONTROLLABILITY —SPEED— 
UNIFORMITY—ECONOMY; wherever these 
qualities are required in process-heating, the de- 
pendable fuel is GAS. Inherent features of this fuel 


’ will suggest many additional industrial applications. 


Day by day, successful applications of GAS eliminate 
production snarls in hundreds of manufacturing 
plants. Year after year, engineers and production 
managers specify GAS for increasing numbers of 
industrial heating installations. More and more the 
“Trend is to GAS” for all industrial heating. 


Your local Gas Company solves industrial heating 


problems every day. Results of these studies will be 
helpful to you, too. An experienced Industrial Rep- 
resentative will recommend the proper use of GAS 


for your production process. 


me PRODUCTIVE FLAMES oF wousres 


for 


e core baking 

e heat treating 

* spheroidizing 

° batch melting 

° moisture control 


° continuous copper 
brazing 


e controlled atmosphere 
processing 


® powder metal sintering 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


the latest 


developments in electrical mate- 
rials, equipment and services for 
the generation, transmission, dis- 
tribution and utilization of elec- 
tric energy. See and compare, 
under one roof — the results of 
engineering research as _pre- 
sented in over a hundred tech- 
nically staffed exhibits. Plan now 
to attend. 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 
EXPOSITION 


71ST REGIMENT ARMORY, 
NEW YORK 
JANUARY 27-31, 1947. 


Concurrently with Winter Convention of A.1.E.E. 
Management International Exposition Co. 
Grand Central Palace, New York 17, N. Y. 


For the TOUGH jobs 
in your plant 


Hein- 
Werner 


HYDRAULIC JACKS 


* lift heavy loads 

*% move machinery 

* bend rods 

* press bushings 

* have many other uses 


Versatility is one of the big reasons why 
Hein-Werner Hydraulic Jacks are favorites 
for a wide variety of jobs in industrial 
plants. Applications in all industrial de- 
partments are practically unlimited. 
Super-powerful, easy-operating, and ab- 
solutely dependable H-W Jacks are made 
in models of 3, 5, 8, 12, 20, 30 and 50 tons 
capacity ... For details consult your 
nearest industrial supply dealer or write us. 


HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


COE AAAS 
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court order, and ten union members 
were. jailed for illegal picketing. ~< 

e Jail Sentences—After one of the long- 
est injunction hearings in Alabama legal 
history, a circuit court judge passed sen- 
tences: 

For the two union leaders—six months 
in eo, to begin the day they for- 
mally-signed a notification that the 
Greenwood strike had ended. 

For the ten pickets—90-day sentences 
and a total of $4,598 in fines. 

The state supreme court refused to 
accept an appeal petition as long as the 
strike continued. The union heads 
ordered the strike action canceled on 
Nov. 18. The higher court then granted 
a writ of certiorari, returnable Jan. 24, 
1947, and ordered the twelve appellants 
released under bonds totaling $13,600. 
e A.F.L. to Fight—A.F.L. is expected to 
intervene directly through its national 
legal staff when the case comes to a 
hearing. Joseph A. Padway, general 
counsel, recently warned the union 
against a “tendency . . . among a num- 
ber of judges” to return to “government 
by injunction” despite the precedent of 
the federal Norris-La Guardia Act. Pad- 
way promised a concerted drive against 
use of injunctions in labor disputes. 

The Alabama case is expected to fur- 
nish ample grounds for the drive. It 
offers two separate issues to be fought 
out: (1) the right of a court to order 
union heads to end a strike; (2) the 
right of a court to bar picketing. 


WAR UNIONS SHRINK 


Recent litigation in Seattle turned a 
tiny shaft of light on the postwar 
membership shrinkage of unions which 
grew from small beginnings to enormous 
proportions due solely to their key posi- 
tion in the war production effort. 

A.F.L. Boilermakers’ Local 104, it 
was shown, has receded from a wartime 
peak of about 15,000 to a present size 
of about 6,000. And after paying $1,- 
387,000 in per capita taxes into the 
International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers since 1942, the local still has a 
treasury of $600,000. 

The latter figure convinced Superior 
Judge Chester A. Batchelor that the 
local was unjustified in reducing the 
salaries of its officers, in defiance of 
the international union, to $400 a 
month (they had ranged from $460 to 
$520). 

More dramatic was the rise and de- 
cline of Portland (Ore.) Local 72 of 
the same union, which had a member- 
ship of 500.in 1940 and soared to a war- 
time peak of close to 60,000. Present 
size of Local 72 and its treasury is a 
guarded secret, but last year only about 
4,000 members cast votes on an issue 
presumed to be of some importance. 

Local 72 figured in the news during 
the war through the ouster of its secre- 


TO COURT 


Suit filed by New York Car Wheel 
Co., Buffalo, added a new barrier last 
week to an early end of work stop- 
pages (BW—Nov.9’46,p98) plaguing 
the company. Robert A. Cooley 
(above), president, asks $750,000 
strike damages from the C.I.O.’s steel- 
workers union, He also announced 
he’s ready to negotiate an agreement 
which would permit completion of 
a $500,000 modernization program 
and lead to new pay raises. 


tary-treasurer, Tommy Ray, who had 
nursed the local’s charter through the 
lean years (BW —Oct.16'43,p102). 
Ray’s patience was rewarded when 
Henry J. Kaiser built his Portland 
shipyards and placed them under closed- 
shop contract with Ray’s union. At 
the time of Ray’s ouster, the local had 
liquid assets of $702,000. 

Following his removal by the inter- 
national union, which was sustained by 
the courts, Ray was employed as ver- 
sonnel manager by Albina Engine & 
Machine Works in Portland. 


FOREMEN IN HIGH COURT 


The United States Supreme Court 
this week agreed to pass on the position 
of foremen under the National Labor 
Relations Act. Labor experts think it 
is likely, however, that the court will 
find the issue decided by Congress be- 
fore the justices reach an opinion. Con- 
gressional sentiment for an enactment 
to remove supervisors from Wagner Act 
coverage is running strong (page 93). 

Formal docketing of the Packard Mo- 
tor Car Co, case (BW—Dec.7’46,p80) 
followed a flurry of consternation caused 
by an original erroneous announcement 
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YOU CAN WORK 


OUT YOUR PLANT 


PROBLEMS IN FRACTIONS 


Don’t let the mere size of your plant needs keep you 
from going ahead with plans for starting a new 
business, or for improving or expanding your pres- 
ent production. 


The Government offers you the opportunity to 
purchase or lease the facilities you may require . . . 
to move immediately into the business home you 
want—whether it be an entire plant or a mere 
fraction of the space. 


Perhaps you may want to expand your produc- 
tion, or modernize your facilities, or add a new pro- 
cess, or relocate your business, or start a new enter- 
prise. Whatever your plans, make your needs for 
plant and equipment known to the War Assets 
Administration office nearest you. 


You have wide flexibility of choice from the 
hundreds of Government-owned surplus plants now 


being offered—for example: (1) Entire plants (both 
large and small—with or without equipment); (2) 
Separate buildings, where the facility is econom- 
ically or operationally divisible; and (3) Leases of 
a portion of a single building under a multiple- 
tenancy arrangement. 


Further, if you can qualify as a “small business”, 
there is a possibility for you to purchase the plant 
you want under high priority through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation—a preference which 
our field offices will advise you how to obtain. 


Get in touch with the nearest War Assets Admin- 
istration office—see list below. 


Write, phone or call for the 
PLANT-FINDER, a fully in- 
dexed, descriptive catalog of 
Government-owned plants. 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


Offices located at: ATLANTA + BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON « CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND + DALLAS 

DENVER + DETROIT » FORT DOUGLAS, UTAH > HELENA » HOUSTON + JACKSONVILLE » KANSAS CITY, MO. « LITTLE ROCE 

LOS ANGELES + LOUISVILLE » MINNEAPOLIS » NASMIVILLE » NEW ORLEANS » NEW YORK * OMAHA « PHILADELPHIA 
PORTLAND, ORE. « RICHMOND « ST. LOUIS > SAN ANTONIO « SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE - SPOKANE « TULSA 


War Assets ADMINISTRATION 


181-4 


Presenting America's 


most popular, all-purpose 


is a complete 
shop in itself 


and utth proper 
tools makes Any 
cul fossclle / 


You, as an executive, are vitally interested 
in the new era that lies ahead. 


That’s the reason we're telling you about 
DeWalt in this publication, instead of try- 
ing to reach you in a trade publication. 


The new era in woodworking—in all types 
of industries—will demand a machine 
like DeWalt. 


This versatile, all-purpose power saw is 
the machine you should consider first. 
It is ideal for general carpenter mainte- 
nance in or outside the plant, for crating 
and boxing, for intricate pattern work, or 
for general woodworking. 


DeWalt is the machine that will bring 
new standards of efficiency and produc- 
tion to your cutting jobs no matter how— 
where—or when you cut wood. 


Write for a copy of the DeWalt catalog, 
and discuss this machine with your tech- 
nical men. DeWalt Products Corporation, 
BW-3512 Fountain Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 


DeWaLt 


from the court that it had refused 
act in the Packard appeal. The cou 
corrected a faulty listing about an hou 
later with its speediest reversal on} 
record. } 
The National Labor Relations Board 7 
had joined Packard in urging the high — 
court to review a lower court's decision. 
NLRB would like to share responsibility 
for interpreting the controversial Wag- 
ner Act definitions of “employer” and 
“employee”—basis of foremen disputes. 7 


EMPLOYER INTO LANDLORD 


Employers who try to man under- 
staffed or expanded plants with out- 
side labor have one big problem—pro- 
viding housing. One firm recently found 
77 skilled workers willing to take jobs 
which would require moving to New | 
Jersey. All they asked was that their 
prospective employer find them places 
to live. Only three of the 77 are in 
the new jobs, and the firm is still strug- 
gling to make production schedules. 

Some companies are rushing con- 
struction of plant residential communi- 
ties, but at best this solution is uncer- 
tain and slow (BW—Oct.5’46,p35). 
Converted barracks, another expedient, 
are unpopular. 

Recently the United Farmers Coop- 
erative Creamery Assn. of Vermont 
found one way out. The co-op has a 
long-range program for expansion, re- 
quiring more employees. To avert a 
housing shortage, it bought an apart-_ 
ment house and residential building 
property adjoining the Troy (Vt.) plant. 

The co-op expects that apartments 
will be available by the time it needs 
to bring in additional workers. When 
building is easier, individual houses may 
replace the apartments. 


P. S. 


The calendar of the National Federa- 
tion of Telephone Workers has been 
marked for an Apr. 7 strike if “improved 
contracts” are not signed by then. Bar- 
gaining will begin at local levels Feb. 1. 
If unsuccessful, a national committee of 
the independent union will take over 
the job Mar. 1. A strike now appears 
unlikely. If one should be ordered, 
N.F.T.W.’s new unity program (BW— 
Nov.23’46,p90) will be tested. 

Threat of a Chicago commercial 
printing strike mounted this week after 
A.F.L. typesetters severed relations with 
the Franklin Assn., management bar- 
gaining unit. The job shop printers want 
the same wage recently given newspa- 
per typographical employees (BW— 
Nov.23'46,p93), and rejected a 224¢ 
raise offered through the association. 
The local ordered the management 
group bypassed in future negotiations. 
Settlements will be sought on an indi- 
vidual basis from 600 Chicago jub shops. 
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Photomicrograph of a snowflake 


Because photography magnifies . . . 


Before this young girl could examine 
this snowflake, photography had to 


do a twofold job. It had to record the 
snowflake...quickly, exactly... before 
it melted. It had to enlarge this image 
360 times . . . so that every detail 
would stand out clearly and sharply. 

A unique ability . . . this. And be- 
cause of it, business and industry have 
come to depend more and more upon 
photography to make the transient 
lasting .. . the invisible visible. They 
depend upon... 


Document copying . . . to make big, 
accurate “blow-ups” of records, 
drawings, layouts. 

Recordak . . . to enlarge microfilm 
images back to original size. 


Photomicrography . . . to enlarge 
specimens—such as oils, fibers, 
metals—up to 5000 diameters. 

Electron micrography . . . to magnify 
particles 200,000 times—far be- 
E ne a 
yond the limits of visible light. 

Microradiography . . . to probe the 
third dimension by magnifying 
microstructures in depth. 

Ultra-speed photography .. . to study 
action too fast for the eye to fol- 
low, by “time magnification.” 


For an introduction to applications 
that bring you the benefits of this 
unique ability, write for free booklet 


—“Functional Photography.” 
Cc . 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Functional Photography 


. « « is advancing business and industrial technics 


revolution 


rthplace of 7 ne heaved 


ee 2 ed ae 


Take a good look at this portrait 

of a budding industry. It may have a 
part in many more of the things America 
makes and buys, before long. 


For this is Molecular Distillation, 
factory scale. Grown up from the 
laboratory stages, it is a flourishing 
business now on the verge of becoming an 
industry. Ready to take a crack at 
improving a thousand products of as 
many industrial plants—and at creating 
unlimited new or better products, too. 


Not every industrialist realizes, 
yet, the potentials of this basic new tool. 
Molecular distillation is not competitive 
with the traditional forms of distillation: it 
takes up where they leave off. It is the 
one process that can separate, fractionate 
the vast group of heavy oils and chemicals 
that are “undistillable” by other means. 
And it does so at high speeds, and at ultra- 
low temperatures, without heat damage 
to the material. It is a process as funda- 
mental, and as wide in potential uses, as . 
catalytic cracking, polymerization or sim- 
ilar basic developments of this century. ~\\ 
oe _ 


Leadership in the development of 
molecular distillation (a high-vacuum \ 
process) is synonymous with “DPI”, the he 
firm that has pioneered and specialized in 
this one field since 1938. We are now 
building a large new plant for the distill- 
ation of a wide range of materials on 
carlot scale. We invite your inquiry on 
any phase of molecular distillation and FY 
its application to your interests. ‘ee 


Mo tecutar Dist1LLation—A composite of the distilling facilities now operating 
and under construction at DPI.—from @ painting by Thornton Oakley 
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You will need to watch the new Congress closely for clews to this coun- 
try’s foreign trade policy during the next two years. 
«& 


The Second War Powers Act is due to expire on Mar. 31. 


Included importantly in its emergency powers is the authority to: 

(1) Control! imports. 

(2) Allocate the end-use of commodities. 

(3) Purchase commodities for export through the Treasury Procurement 
Division. 

(4) Assign transport priorities. 


& 
Decontrol of international commerce is the avowed aim of the Admin- 
istration. But don’t look for an abrupt termination of these wartime powers. 


Expiration would make it virtually impossible for Washington to carry 
out many foreign commitments. These include food deliveries to needy 
areas, and raw materials for rehabilitating Germany and Japan. 


More important; in the midst of spreading bilateral trade in Europe 
(page 113), Washington needs all of the bargaining authority it can muster. 


Accordingly, the Administration can be expected to request Congress 

to continue the basic authority in the Second War Powers Act. 
* 

Several major Washington commitments hinge on continuation of the 
emergency powers. 

The U. S. has agreed to back the International Emergency Food 
Committee. 

The committee allocates fats, fertilizers, and other short-supply items 
for use abroad. 

To meet these’: demands, Washington needs the authority to see that 
the U. S. buys only its allocated supply of fats and oils. 

Import control provided in the Second War Powers Act makes it pos- 
sible for the government to regulate these purchases. 


The U. S. has promised to ship grain to needy areas abroad. The 


project is both humanitarian and political. 

To meet this need, Washington has regularly been forced to rely on its 
power to issue transportation priorities. 

Also, the government has used its wartime powers to limit grain con- 
sumption in the U.S. This was done by such orders as those prohibiting 
the use of wheat for distilleries. 

& 

Congress undoubtedly will debate the need for handling these supplies 
on an emergency basis beyond next spring. 

Argument of the Administration will be that decontrol must come at the 
proper time. 


That time, according to Administration leaders, inevitably cannot be 
as soon as Mar. 31. 


If Congress approves, the way should be eased for the Administration's 
second request. 
The Export Control, Commodity Credit Corp., and U. S. Commercial 


THE INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK Continued) 
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Corp. acts are due to expire on June 30. Loss of the powers provided in these 
laws would also put a crimp in Washington’s bargaining position. 
So far, new congressional leaders have not indicated whether they will 


support the Administration’s demand or insist on immediate removal of 
these restrictions. 


. 
Britain threatens to substitute } government planning for individual enter- 
prise in another line of business. 


In a recommendation sent to all of the British colonies last week, the 
London government asks that: 


(1) Government geological surveys replace or supplement the work of 
individual prospectors. 

(2) All mineral rights be vested in the Crown. 

(3) Colonial governments directly undertake mining operations if nec- 
essary to insure social objectives. 

(4) Governments provide satisfactory labor conditions. 

(5) Mining leases be limited to 21 to 25 years, and no exclusive licenses 
to work all minerals in any colony be granted. 

e 
World trade continues to shift away from prewar channels. 


Indians are bitter over the fact that less than 25% of the country’s 
coastal trade and practically none of its international business are carried 
in their own ships. They are setting out to develop a merchant marine. 


To 34,000 tons of coastal ships bought abroad this year, India will add 
100,000 in 1947. 


Second step will be to start building international shipping services to 
haul at least a share of the country’s $1 billion of foreign trade. 


* 
Indians are also planning home production of goods now bought abroad. 
A trade mission from the All-India Plastics Manufacturers’ Assn. will 
leave early next year for Britain and the U. S. 


Object is to make contracts for equipment and technical know-how. 
a 
Mexicans, struggling to break the black market price for cement, have 
recently placed a large ‘order in Poland. This is the only source which 


would promise quick delivery at what they considered a reasonable price. 


A ship loaded with Polish-made Portland cement in special paper bags 
for tropical delivery will arrive in Vera Cruz late this month. 


The cement will be offered to Mexican consumers at $30 a metric ton. 
a 
You can expect a concerted new drive by Washington and by American 
Military Government officials to boost the sale of German goods in the U. S. 
A mammoth exhibit on wheels is now being organized. It will cover 
every phase of the occupation. 


Features will include a display showing why Germany must export, what 
it has to sell, and how a U. S. businessman can trade with Germany. 

The exhibit will open in Washington in April, then move on to Cleve- 
land, Chicago, and San Francisco. 

If successful, it will also include eaiihl trade centers like St. Louis 
and New Orleans. 
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Europe Fears U. S. Slump 


America’s central position in postwar ‘trade heightens 
foreign alarm over possible new breakdown. Many nations seek 
stability through bilateral pacts, strict exchange controls. 


Heralds of doom outside our borders 
take the September stock market break 
and the recent coal strike to be the first 
warnings of a pending U.S. slump. 
Europe is afraid, and is battening down 
the hatches for a blow. 

Reacting to this fear, European 
countries are tightening exchange and 
investment controls, building a network 
of bilateral agreements to stabilize trade. 
They are looking for stability in the 
“depression-proof” controlled economies 
of eastern Europe: the Soviet Union, 
Poland, and the bcsier states from Fin- 
land to Bulgaria. 

Repercussions of this trend are hard 
to assess. It may spell the end of con- 
certed efforts toward multilateralism in 
trade (recently given a reluctant bless- 
ing in London), and toward exchange 
stabilization through the International 
Monetary Fund. 

e Memories and Warnings—In depres- 
sion, economists agree, there is no possi- 


SE RRB, 


VITAL PROP TO A RECONSTRUCTED ECONOMY 


bility of real multilateralism in trade. 

The memory of the last depression 
is fresh in European minds. And the 
United States generally gets the blame. 

On our own continent, Canada’s 
Price Controller, Donald Gordon, has 
asked Canadians “to take a look at con- 
ditions in the U.S. and decide hon- 
estly if the American boom can go on 
for long without a time of reckon- 
ing. . . .” Abroad, Britain’s Secreta 
for Overseas Trade, H. A. aime | 
told Commons that his government is 
preparing ways to escape a depression as 
bad as the 1921 dip, perhaps as serious 
as that of 1929. 

The editor of the erudite “Economic 
Journal” (of England’s Royal Eco- 
nomic Society) wrote last week that a 
return to laissez-faire “may mean an- 
other slump of 1929-32 magnitude or 
worse.” 

e Then and Now—Europe recalls that 
in 1932 American imports fell to 31% 


With immediately urgerit reconstructicn jobs well in hand, the Japanese 
rehabilitation program turns to providing permanent quarters for the new 
masters. Typical project is the overhauling of Tokyo’s Sanno Hotel (above). 
The renovated building will house not only Army personnel but also the tourist 
and businessman whose activity will be essential in pulling Japan’s economy 
back to something like even keel. Under the eagle eye of the G.I., Ando Gumi 
Co., Tokyo contractor, is doing the job—as one drop in the reparations bucket. 
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Gets It For Them Retail 


BOMBAY-—One Indian whole- 
saler is finding it good business to 
buy at American retail prices. 
When it becomes a matter of buy- 
ing at retail prices or not at all, 
this merchant from textile-short 
India buys. 

On a recent purchasing trip to 
the United States, he could find 
no rayon cloth available from 
American manufacturers or job- 
bers. Pocketbook in hand, he de- 
termined to try his luck in the 
retail market. 

At a counter in R. H. Macy’s 
yardgoods department, a surprised 
clerk accepted $2,400 for twenty 
100-yd. bolts of rayon. In Bom- 
bay, eager retailers lined up to 
pay a total of $5,400 for the doth. 

et to the wholesaler after taking 
care of shipping and import 
costs: $1,800. 


of the 1925-29 average; American net 
long-term foreign investments dropped 
to 25% of the 1927-28 level. 

This decline in trade and investment 
affected the whole world. 

In 1929 the United States accounted 

for 15% of the world’s exports and 
12% of the world’s imports. It was the 
principal capital exporter. Today its role 
is accentuated: The U.S. provides more 
than a third of the world’s exports and 
nearly 25% of the world’s imports. Its 
postwar credits exceed $9 billion. About 
15% of U.S. exports are financed by 
credits. 
e Protection—Europe, afraid the tap 
will be turned off, is taking steps to save 
itself from depression. A Czech eco- 
nomic journal, discounting predictions 
of a serious slump soon, admits that 
events in the U.S. warn of possible 
trouble: “This explains the efforts of 
various European nations to link their 
external relations, especially the export 
trade, with other states which are not 
threatened by regularly returning eco- 
nomic slumps.” 

In the face of possible depression, 

the prospects for multilateralism are 
very slight. Every sign indicates that 
protectionism is currently on the in- 
crease. 
e Fruits of War—The war, in fact, 
helped this trend along. For the bilat- 
eral trade agreement—a major form of 
trade restriction—was the only instru- 
ment for restarting commerce at war's 
end. In fact, the first previctory barter 
agreement (1943) was sponsored by the 
Allies themselves: between partly tiber- 
ated Italy and just-liberated French 
North Africa. 

Within 18 months more than two 
dozen bilateral trade deals were made, 
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usually on a three-to-six-month basis. 
Interzonal German trade, some exter- 
nal German trade, and some Japanese 
trade is by barter arrangement. Contin- 
uing currency and exchange shortages 
have multiplied barter deals until they 
now number more than 100. 

Most intra-European trade, and prob- 
ably a major share of Europe’s total 
. trade, are now regulated by barter or 
payment agreements. 

A variation, practiced by the Soviet 

Union as well as by the United States, 
involves raw materials loans which are 
to be repaid with processed goods (usu- 
ally 60% to 70% of the finished prod- 
uct). United States cotton loans top 
$100 million. 
e Many Precedents—Few Americans are 
aware of the antecedents of these re- 
strictive practices. The Soviets regu- 
larly entered into processing agreements 
with eastern European countries in the 
thirties. Bilateral trade and clearing- 
agreements riddled Europe after the de- 
pression. Bulgaria was a party to 14 
such agreements; Rumania, Albania, 
and Yugoslavia to ten each. In the 
Balkans (including Turkey) 78% of im- 
port and 75% of export trade in 1934 
was carried on with clearing-agreement 
countries. 

Nor was this trend confined to the 
Balkans: The United Kingdom had 
twelve clearing and payment agreements 
by 1939. The U.S. was granting cer- 
tain “tied” loans through the Export- 
Import Bank. 

e Full-Scale Revival—Since the war 
nearly all of the postdepression trade 
weapons have been revived. Some are 
admittedly short-term expedients; some 
become invalid if the International 
Trade Organization is formed, or if they 
go counter to the International Mone- 
tary Fund charter; some are tacitly 


barred by various international treaties 
and agreements. — 

Nevertheless the Soviet Union has 
become a party to more than 24 bilat- 
eral trade pacts; Poland to more than 
15; Switzerland to more than 20; and 
most other European countries (in- 
cluding the United Kingdom) to ten or 
more. 

The trade governetl by these agree- 
ments is significant. The annual dollar 
value (excluding reparations) of Soviet 
agreements with Bulgaria, Finland, 
Poland, and Sweden exceeds the annual 
foreign trade of the U.S.S.R. before the 
war. The half-dozen Polish agreements, 
on which data are available, exceed 
Poland’s total prewar trade. 

Restricted to bilateralism by exchange 

and transport difficulties, the trade of 
European = states—particularly eastern 
European states—is vastly © gre in 
value than before the war. The volume 
may be larger, too. 
e Sobering Outlook—What does this 
mean to American business? What 
effect will it have upon the U.S. pro- 
gram to eliminate trade barriers? 

Trouble may be ahead. But the U.S. 
can’t guarantee American full employ- 
ment as a quid pro quo for trade-barrier 
reduction. Congress is now more than 
ever in an unpredictable mood on 
tariffs. There is concern over the fu- 


_ ture of the World Bank. 


Serious British economists, as well 
as rebellious leftists in the Labor reer 
are fearful of the effects of British- 
American economic interdependence. 
They are studying the examples of Swe- 
den, Switzerland, Denmark, and other 
European states #hat have tied a sig- 
nificant share of their commerce to 
state-trading countries of eastern Europe 
as insulation against possible economic 
upsets in the West. 


Will Dutch Oil Find Bring Border “Correction”? 


The first 18 wells in Holland’s only 
oil field are now producing 300 short 
tons of crude oil weekly. 

Although oil was found in 1924, it 
was 1933 before the Royal Dutch Oil 
Co. got a concession to exploit the field. 
A subsidiary, Bataafsche Petroleum 
Maatschappij, is exploiting a 37,500- 
acre area. 

During the occupation the Germans 
tried to boost production, but Dutch 
sabotage kept output low. 

Right across the border in Germany 
the oil strata is richer than in Holland. 
This is believed by some to explain the 
Netherland’s eagerness to have the bor- 
der altered at this point. 

Current production now is enough to 
tax barge capacity. However, the Neth- 
erlands railroads plan a regular oil train 
shuttle to the company’s refinery. 
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Amsterdam 


Power Is Next 
British Labor Party plans 


to nationalize electricity. Owner 
compensation to follow pattern 


_ set in coal industry. 


LONDON-Nationalization of Brit- 
ain’s electric power industry is on the 
Labor Party’s legislative schedule for the 
current session of Parliament. Whether 
they like it or not—and most of them 
don’t—private power firms expect the 
nationalization bill to pass. 

Details of the bill-being prepared for 
Emanuel Shinwell, Minister of Fuel & 
Power, are secret. But the general out- 
lines of the scheme may provide that: 

(1) Generation, transmission, and 
distribution of electricity will be govern- 
ment-owned and administered by a Na- 
tional Electricity Supply Board, 

(2) The existing Central Electricity 
Board—or, more likely, a “generation de- 
partment” of the new national board— 
will run generating stations and control 
bulk supply over the national grid. 

(3) Fifteen to 30 regional boards will 
take over retail distribution of power. 
They will probably be administrative 
units of a “distribution department” of 
the national board. 

(4) Compensation will be determined 

as in coal industry nationalization, by a 
tribunal following government direc- 
tives on principles of settlement. Pay- 
ment is likely to be in stock in the new 
national board, not in cash. 
e Mixed Ownership—No great obstacles 
loom in the path of generation-trans- 
mission nationalization. The Electricity 
Supply Act (1926) created the Central 
Electricity Board to handle generation 
and bulk transmission of the nation’s 
power. The eight board members are 
appointed by the Minister of Fuel & 
Power, but are not subject to his direc- 
tion. 

Last year the CEB ran nearly 200 
stations producing 99% of the power 
supplied by authorized generating sta- 
tions. The board virtually owns the grid 
(largely built between 1926 and 1932), 
and during the war it built two power 
stations of its own. 

Nationalization will mean buying the 

grid from the CEB and the generating 
stations from their owners (197 are 
public-owned; 149 are privately owned). 
Some of these entities are under per- 
petual franchises; others are subject to 
purchase. 
e For Uniformity—The number and di- 
versity of undertakings has been held 
responsible for the present lack of uni- 
formity in systems of supply, voltages, 
tariffs, methods of billing, and facilities 
for buying appliances. 

In 1936, the McGowan Committee, 
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Headquarters for 


“OPERATION 
OVERSEAS” 


Topay, it will pay American businessmen to make American Express 
Foreign Offices their headquarters when overseas. 


They will find the staffs of these globe-circling offices know changing 


travel conditions and regulations ...can advise best methods of travel 
... secure transportation tickets and hotel reservations in advance... 
provide forwarding addresses for mail... offer concise, accurate infor- 
mation on passports, visas, etc. 


All Offices cash and sell American Express Travelers Cheques to 


"protect your funds. They are spendable anywhere you can do business. 


Other vital aids offered by these offices include foreign exchange, 
foreign collections and letter of credit facilities; arrangements for ocean 
and through bills of lading, customs clearance, and placement of marine 
insurance. 


When business takes you abroad make an American Express Office 
your headquarters for your “Operation Overseas.” 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


World Service 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Foreign Offices: Amsterdam, Antwerp, Athens, Basle, Bombay, Brussels, Buenos Aires, Cairo, Calcutta, 
Copenhagen, Edinburgh, Enschede, Florence, Geneva, Glasgow, Hague, Havana, Hong Kong, Karachi, 
, Le Havre, Liverpool, London, Lucerne, Manila, Marseilles, Milan, Montreal, Naples, Nice, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, 
Rome, Rotterdam, Shanghai, Southampton, Stockholm, Zurich. 


COST x 
REDUCTION: 


* ANEW HORIZON 


The handling of materials ac- 
counts for 22% of the average 
factory payroll—a staggering cost 
that adds not one cent to the value 
of materials themselves. But 
amazing economies are being 
achieved through significant new 
techniques that integrate mater- 
ials handling into the whole pro- 
duction.- warehousing - shipping 
scheme. They’ll be presented for 
the first time at the Materials 
Handling Exposition and concur- 
rent technical sessions. Every cost- 
conscious executive will plan to be 
there, to learn about them at first- 
hand! 


MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
EXPOSITION 


Cleveland Auditorium 
January 14-17, 1947 


For information on technical sessions and ho- 
tel reservations, address CLAPP & POLIAK, 


Inc., Empire State Bldg., New York City | 


COSTLY HUMAN ERRORS 
ELIMINATED WHEN YOU 
MEASURE VALUABLE STORED 

LIQUIDS yidh 


LIQUIDOM TER 


“LIQUIDS WORTH STORING ARE WORTH MEASURING” 
Write for complete details. 


rae LIQUIDOMETER core 


KILLMAN AVE LONG 
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appointed to study the industry, rec- 
ommended concentration of power 
facilities on an area basis, but did not 
suggest nationalization except as a last 
resort. Now the Labor government in- 
tends to do both. 

e Compensation—In deciding on prin- 
ciples of compensation some ticklish 
problems arise. The government can 
take over some publicly owned corpora- 
tions merely by assuming outstanding 
debts. But those free of debt whose 
profits go to keep down local taxes may 
well object. 

Privately owned companies will prob- 
ably get the value of their assets plus 
goodwill, possibly on the basis of net 
maintainable revenue for a given period 
of years. Complications arise from the 
fact that some of these firms have rights 
in perpetuity and others for 42-yr. terms. 

olders of about $210 million in 
CEB shares will simply be given stock 
in the new national board. 

Estimates of the size of the com- 
pensation bill range around $1,000,- 
000,000. Total capital expenditures of 
all authorized electricity undertakings 
through 1942-43 topped $3 billion: 
$1,600,000,000 for public authorities, 
$1,300,000,000 for private companies, 
and $270,000,000 for the CEB. The 
over-all total today may be $300,000,000 
higher. 
a oa Split—Ever since the Minis- 
ter of Fuel & Power asked for sugges- 
tions on postwar reorganization, the 
industry has been divided into rival 
factions. 

The Incorporated Municipal Elec- 
trical Assn., the Conference of Joint 
Electrical Authorities & Joint Boards, 


the Electrical Trades Union, and the 

Electrical Power Engineers Assn. have 

indicated their willingness to cooperate 

on nationalization. The Electricity Sup- 

ply Companies of Great Britain so far 
ave refused to cooperate. 

The companies let go a blast immedi- 

ately after the Nov. 12 nationalization 
decision. They charged this would dis- 
locate the nation’s industry and bring 
stereotyped management, higher prices, 
and inefficient service. They promised, 
if left alone, to carry out a $600 million 
five-year modernization plan and to 
spend $290 million on rural electrifi- 
cation. 
e Too Late—With public opinion in 
favor of streamlining and the socialist 
government pledged to reorganization 
of industry, all the diverse components 
of the industry—public and private, effi- 
cient and inefficient—will be treated as 
one. 


SOUTH AFRICAN EXPANSION 


JOHANNESBURG-South Africa’s 
postwar boom is reflected in a flurry of 
new companies and capital expansions 
registered under the Companies Act of 
1927. During the first ten months of 
this year, 3,246 new companies or capital 
expansions were approved. Of these, 
2,467 were new company registrations. 
This compared with total registrations 
of 2,078 in all of 1945. 

During 1946 new companies have reg- 
istered capital of $372,000,000, and 
capital expansion has amounted to 
$248,000,000. The total of $620,000,- 
000 is more than double last year’s reg- 
istrations. 
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AIR FREIGHT GETS NEW IMPETUS—FROM JET 


tht oxi et 


Spurred by four Jato rocket units, a four-engined Douglas transport zooms off 
from Mexico City’s airport with a 10-ton carge of bananas for New York. But 
more than the bananas got an extra “lift” from the jet assist, which American 
Airlines hailed as the world’s first commercial use of Jato. For with jet, the 
craft reportedly requires only 3,000 ft. of runway instead of 5,000 ft. This 
means more small airports in out-of-the-way corners of the world may be future 
ports of call for big cargo planes. The assist allowed a gross load of 73,000 Ib., 
9,500 Ib. more than gross load without jet. 
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CANADA 


New Crop Goals 


Provincial officials agree 

continue planning for demand. 

Farmers urged to reduce wheat 
acreage, boost meat output. 


OTTAWA-=I£ Dominion farmers 
take the advice of government, Canada 
will have less wheat to sell next year. 
But if the weather cooperates, the na- 
tion will have more coarse grains, hogs, 
butter, cheese, eggs, oilseeds, tobacco, 
grass and clover seeds. 

Last week provincial agriculture de- 

partments met with the federal depart- 
ment at Ottawa and agreed on 1947 
production goals. Farmers will be ad- 
vised on Larrea by county and dis- 
trict agricultural representatives of 
provincial governments and by farm 
associations, 
e Planning Approved—Significant fea- 
ture of the meeting was the ready ac- 
ceptance of planning and price stabiliza- 
tion as normal peacetime procedures. 
The conference was inaugurated during 
the war to get Canadian food produc- 
tion in line with urgent needs. 

The plans which have emerged from 
the meeting year by year since 1940 re- 
sulted first in the upping of meat pro- 
duction, then in a tapering off on meats, 
a rise in wheat. Now the government 
urges a shift from wheat back to meat. 
e Diversity, Harmony—The conference 
brought together representatives of al- 
most every Dominion political party— 
Liberal, Progressive-Conservative, Social 
Credit, Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation. None raised any objection 
to continuance of controls on prices of 
farm products, even though prices are 
now below American and world levels. 
The conference agreed that the fed- 
eral government should increase its in- 
ducements (freight payments and aver- 
age bonuses) to western farmers to grow 
barley in order to boost meat produc- 
tion. 
¢ Wheat and Meat—Anticipating a 
drop in world demand for wheat, James 
G. Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture, 
ieee a 10% cut in 1946 acreage of 

5,900,000. The wheat-growing prov- 

inces—Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta—objected. The conference com- 
promised on a 7% cut. 
The program calls for a 19% increase 
in hogs (to 5,175,000), no change in 
beef cattle, and a 10% reduction in 
sheep and ‘lambs. To feed the greater 
number of hogs, oat production is to 
be increased 9%, barley 19%, and 
mixed grain 4%. 
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WORCESTER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 68 
Agency—Howard Wesson Co. 
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YOUR INDUSTRY sn 


BILOuI! 


MISSISSIPPI om 


te your industry. Write er phone— 


BILOXI 
CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


BILOXI, MISSISSIPPE 


* 
CUT éur shipping room costs $600 
a year,” claim users of Marsh Stencil 
Machines, Brushes, Inks! Three sizes to 
meet Gov't Spec., 1”, 3/4”, 1/2”. For sample 
stencil, shippers’ handbook and prices, pin 
this to business letterhead, with your name. 
MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
L 38 Marsh Bidg., Belleville, Ill., U. S. A. J 


HAVE HAPPIER WORKERS 


om 
Provide Soap ; 
They Like! 


Pynol washes 
away grease and 
grime f-a-s-t, yet 
is kind to tender 
skin. Treated with Pine 
—protects cuts —clean, 


\Y \ pa 
Oil (germicidal) 


Available in 2, 10, 50, b. containers; 


, 100-1 
250 Ib. barrels. Also hand suds. Write— 
! YNO HAND asst’ 
DETERGENT 


THE PYNOL COMPANY auincy, ILLINOIS 
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Security Price Averages 
This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...... 147.1 139.2 144.0 -169.9 
Railroad ....... 50.3 460 47.5 64.4 
WUE: caicise sds 79.3 76.0 76.8 84.7 
Bonds 
Industrial ...... 122.8 122.6 122.5 122.9 
Railroad ....... 113.0 111.7 112.9 117.2 
a ee 112.9 111.9 113.5 116.5 
Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 
The Market Celebrates 


On Monday of this week investors 
and traders wasted no time in startin 
to celebrate two momentous week-en 


events; the sudden ending of the soft 


coal tie-up (page 15), and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s freight 
tate increase (page 19). 

e Spirited Trading—Due to the flood of 
buying orders engendered by that news 
before session opened, the New York 
Stock Exchange on Monday experienced 
its most spirited first-hour trading in al- 
most a year. Not for 45 minutes, in 
fact, was the Big Board stock ticker 
able to report floor executions promptly. 
And in that first hour 950,000 shares 
changed hands. 

The New York Curb Exchange found 
its facilities almost as badly swamped. 
Soon after it opened this week its tick- 
ers were running as much as six minutes 
behind. They remained late for some 
30 minutes. 

e Widely Scattered Gains—Due to the 
avalanche of “at the market” buy orders, 


such Big Board bellwether issues as fs 90 


iE 


Bethlehem Steel and Chrysler, to men- 
tion but a few of the star performers, 
actually had to be opened more than 
$3 above their previous close. 

The strength disclosed at the opening 
on Monday also proved no flash-in-the- 
pan. Instead, $1 to $6 gains were wide- 
ly scattered throughout the list, and 
trading volume had risen to more than 
2,800,000 shares, its highest level since 
mid-October, when the closing gong 
sounded. 

As the Street sees the situation, the 
coal strike’s end and the favorable ICC 
freight rate decision were not solely re- 
sponsible for the upsurge of prices on 
Monday. 

e Technical Strength—Market students, 
for example, point to the strong tech- 


‘ nical position evidenced -by stocks gen- 


erally while the coal strike was frighten- 
ing so many other business quarters. 


Equally potent, they say, have been Ff 


the improvement in market sentiment 
resulting from the sharp earnings gains 
reported lately by so many companies, 
and the mounting totals of November- 
December extra dividend disbursements. 
Some credit is also given to the Repub- 
lican election victory last month. An- 


other factor is replacement buying lately | 


by those who had earlier sold stocks to 
register tax losses. 

e In “Supply Zone”—As a result of its 
sharp upsurge on Monday, the market 
has again entered into the so-called sup- 
ply zone. It thus remains to be seen if 
on this occasion, like the experience 


mild fragrance. 
Lanolin-ated for skin health. 


We are principals acting in our own 
behalf willing to 


“nou GASH 


FOR ASSETS or CAPITAL STOCK of . . . 
e INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
e MFG. DIVISIONS or UNITS 


All transactions held In strictest confidence. 
Personnel retained wherever possible. 
Address: Box 1217, 147 W. 42 St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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several times in the past, the reachin 

of such levels won’t soon touch o 

enough liquidation to dampen perma- 
nently the buying power this week. 
Many smart operators are inclined to 
believe this will prove the case; they 
claim there is still much stock awaiting 
sale at prices somewhere around those 
Ow poet 

Up to midweek, Monday’s upturn 
had resulted in a good deal of subse- 
quent selling. ‘This had tended to neu- 


_ |tralize quite a batch of buying orders 


d to cause price irregularity in both 
the Tuesday and Wednesday Big Board 
sessions. This could be a bearish sign, 
but it could also be a natural sequel to 
this week’s earlier sharp upsurge. 

¢ Note of Caution—It might be well, 


" fhowever, to consider carefully the pro- 


and-con of several factors now present 
in the over-all business picture. There 
is, for example, the wage-price situation, 
generally, and as it particularly affects 
the important automobile and _ steel 
trades. There is also the possibility of 
a business bump in 1947. And it should 
be remembered that the new freight 
tates won’t help future rail earnings 
much unless traffic holds at fair levels. 


| Ithe Volatile Paper Stocks 
a In prewar days it was normal for the 
pwc as operating levels to fol- 
1180 | flow closely the sharp cyclical ups-and- 
lowns in nondurable goods production. 
Accentuating that inherent volatility 
|'90 | Twas excess capacity in paper produc- 
tion. This invariably engendered se- 
J140 | vere price competition during periods 
of declining sales. 
¢ Erratic Record—Sales and earnings in 
4120} |the decade through 1939 thus proved 
] 75| |quite erratic. Both skyrocketed in good 
times. They started slumping just as 
} 65} {quickly on the first sign that a prosper- 
dus period was ending. 
Equally volatile were the prewar 
55| |price swings of stocks of the paper 
companies. Standard & Poor’s paper 
stock price average, for example, rose 
451 Isome 39% above industrials generally in 
1929. But by 1933 it had nose-dived 
35| |some 43% under the industrials. The 
‘|following bull market move disclosed 
a similar pattern. ite a 1937 peak 
werk} |68% higher than reached by the indus- 
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trial index, the positions were reversed 
in 1938, and the paper stock average 
was 12% lower. 

® War Boom—The outbreak of war in 
1939, however, abruptly changed this 
picture. Hostilities quickly caused a 
shortage of the low-price Scandinavian 
pulp shipments which had long ham- 
pered the domestic paper trade. Fears 
of a future paper shortage also soon 
started a flood of orders. 

By 1940, as a result, total after-tax 

earnings of ten leading paper companies 
were up to $45,000,000. In 1938, the 
ten earned only $11,000,000. The trade 
operated at 96% of capacity in 1941, 
and profits were almost $50,000,000. 
e Earnings Held Up Well—Acute man- 
power and material shortages held pro- 
duction to around 90% of capacity in 
1942-45. The industry also proved vul- 
nerable to high wartime tax rates. Joint 
earnings of the ten companies dropped 
well under 1940-41 levels. Nonetheless, 
1942-45 net stayed within the $31,000- 
000 to $33,000,000 range. 

Like business generally, the industry 

maintained a conservative wartime divi- 
dend policy. Much of its earnings went 
to bolster weakened cash positions. Sub- 
stantial funded debt was retired. 
e Full of Bounce—Stock market par- 
ticipants soon saw the results. ey 
later reached the conclusion, also, that 
the industry would benefit greatly from 
the expected “postwar boom.” Paper 
shares thus became a favorite purchase 
while the 1942-46 bull market was un- 
der way. S. & P.’s paper stock price 
index in that period skyrocketed from 
around 78 to above 328. 

In the June-October stock market 
slump this year, paper stocks didn’t evi- 
dence their usual above-average volatil- 
ity. Instead, they merely moved with 
the crowd. They have been up to their 
old tricks lately, however. Very notice- 
able has been their above-average 
bounce since the market recently started 
to rally from its 1946 lows (chart). 

e Output at High Level—It’s easy to 
account for this showing. As expected, 
the early postwar months have proved 
most profitable for the industry. Paper 
beg in 1946 will set a new high. 
ere are few producers that haven’t 
greatly benefited from elimination of 
the excess-profits tax levy and of price 
decontrol. Many, in fact, will double 
their 1945 profits this year, and 1946 
dividend payments have been definitely 
reflecting today’s higher nets. 

How long the industry’s current “sell- 
ers’ market” will continue remains to be 
seen. A sharp and relatively prolonged 
business recession in 1947 could upset 
the applecart. 

Paper stocks, as a group, are now sell- 
ing > sol their 1937 and 1929 highs. 
Nevertheless, there is no evidence as yet 
indicating that the favorable postwar 
profits trend is nearing its end. 


Is your product lingering on the 
dealer’s shelves because it’s hidden 
all its eye-appeal...its color, 
freshness, beauty of design and 
texture ...in a “blind” box? 


You can make sure your product 
suffers no such fate in this modern 
day market by doing as so many 
alert merchandisers do today... 
package in sparkling, individual 
“showcase” of Vuepak. 

This rigid, transparent cellulose 
acetate sheeting by Monsanto, not 
only reveals all the product’s fine 
points, it protects them, too. Dealers 
like Vuepak’d merchandise because 
it sells itself, cuts time per sale, 
protects against shopwear, always 
displays and stacks well, and gives 
buyers a sense of extra satisfaction. 


Vuepak is sunproof, greaseproof, 
combines perfectly with other ma- 
terials, easily fabricated in mass 
production techniques. Your box 
supplier can give you samples and 
Vuepak ideas...or write direct: 
Monsanto CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Plastics Division, Springfield 2, 
Mass. In Canada, Monsanto Ltd., 
Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. 


Vuepak: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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PLASTICS 


THE TREND 


SOLD DOWN THE THAMES 


From the newspaper reports of the accomplishments 
of the Preparatory Committee of the International Con- 
ference on Trade & Employment, which recently 
wound up its work in London, we gained the distinct 
impression that the American team had scored a great 
triumph for American trade, policies, and principles. The 
Preparatory Committee set the stage and also, no doubt, 
the scope for a full-dress international conference to be 
held in the spring. 


e As we dig into the documents on which the Prepara- 
tory Committee unanimously agreed, however, we are 
moved toward the conclusion that, far from scoring a 
triumph, our team took a first-rate trimming in a num- 
ber of major particulars. Also it appears to be the sort of 
trimming that may well be used to bring into question 
the bona fides of commitments on which the $33 bil- 
lion loan to Britain was predicated. 

The phase of the work of the Preparatory Committee 
which, when more closely examined, started us to won- 
dering what all the cheering of the American team was 
about is that concerned with restrictive business prac- 
tices in international trade, or cartels. Our interest in this 
phase of the work of the committee was particularly 
roused by a reading of the Twentieth Century Fund’s 
illuminating study of “Cartels in Action” by George W. 
Stocking and Myron W. Watkins, and a new and useful 
pamphiet in which “N.A.M. Looks at Cartels,” with a 
jaundiced eye. 

In this discussion of the striking contrast between 
promise and performance at London we shall limit our- 
selves to the cartel phase of the business. But there is 
similar contrast in other particulars, notably in the pro- 
vision for the continuation of bulk buying and bilateral 
trade agreements, and the extension of export controls 
for an indefinite period. 


@ In a word, what was agreed upon by our representa- 
tives at London was to hold a sort of global seminar on 
cartels when what we had said we wanted was a policy and 
a program to clean out cartels. How our position on cartels 
was watered down until it amounts to little more than a 
commitment to a marathon talkfest is made entirely clear 
by a glance, first, at the key policy statement on the sub- 
ject in the “Suggested Charter for an International 
Trade Organization of the United Nations,” which our 
representatives took to London, and, second, at the 
revision of the statement which came out of that pow- 
wow. Our “Suggested Charter” was, inturn, “an elabora- 
tion of the United States ‘Proposals for Expansion of 
World Trade and Employment.” As a key phase of 
the negotiations leading to recommendation of the loan 
to Britain by our State Dept., it was formally stated 
that “the Government of the United Kingdom is in full 
agreement on all important points in these proposals and 
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accepts them as a basis for international discussion.” 
On the subject of “Restrictive Business Practicés,”} 
Section | of Article 34 of our “Suggested Charter” said: 
Members agree to take appropriate individual and 
collective measures to prevent business practices among 
commercial enterprises which restrain competition, 
restrict access to markets or foster monopolistic control 
in international trade, and which thus fe the effect 
of frustrating the purpose of the Organization to pro- 
mote expansion of production and trade and the 
maintenance in all countries of high levels of real 
income. The term “commercial enterprises” as used 
in this chapter shall mean all persons and entities con- 
ducting business, including such entities in which 
there is a government interest as well as agencies of 
government conducting trade. 


© Now look at how virtually all of the substance of that 
proposition was removed at London. It now reads: 
Members agree to take appropriate measures, indi- 
vidually and through the Organization, to prevent in 
international trade, business practices which restrain 
competition, limit access to markets or foster monopo- 
listic control whenever such practices have -harmful 
effects on the expansion of production and trade and 
the maintenance in all countries of high levels of real 
income, or on any of the purposes of the Organization 

as set forth in Article 1. (These are general purposes to 

promote the good economic life.) 

There are some other provisions: for investigating 
restrictive practices, receiving complaints about them, 
and holding conferences, which will, no doubt, be 
myriad. But the key provision is the one quoted. And 
it calls for no action by anyone until an argument about 
the baleful effects of any particular cartel, which can 
easily be dragged out for years, is resolved. 

It was our declared purpose to outlaw cartels. What we 
got at London was an agreement to formalize the debate 
about cartels, and carry it on under U.N. auspices. 


e Since our representatives joined in the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Preparatory Committee’s declaration on 
restrictive business practices, the British cannot fairly 
be accused of slick dealing at this conference, even 
though the declaration falls far short of their commit- 
ment on cartels. The fact remains, however, that the 
undertaking on cartels approved at London is only a 
pale shadow of that with which we were given to under- 
stand Britain would go along when the loam to Britain 
was negotiated. 

Our failure at London is the more grievous because 
it comes at a time when, by a national election, we have 
declared our purpose to maintain a free economy. The 
chances of doing that with the success it deserves would 
be greatly improved by fulfillment of the policy to com- 
bat cartels which we originally espoused, with British 
concurrence. That policy got scuttled at London. Only 
suckers or cartel managers will cheer-the perfomance. 
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